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STATISTICS OF REGISTRATION IN AMERICAN 





More prosperous conditions throughout 
the country and likewise the continuance of 
federal aid for needy students are reflected 
in the 1936 enrolment in colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States, according to 
reports recently received from 593 ap- 
proved institutions. They have 746,224 
full-time students, and a grand total (in- 
‘luding part-time and summer-school regis- 
tration) of 1,140,786 resident students. 
These figures represent an increase of 6.5 
per cent. in full-time enrolment over 1935, 
which in turn exceeded 1934 by 6.6 per 
ent. The grand-total advance was 7.3 per 
ent., as compared with 8 per cent. for 1935 

ver 1934. 

While all geographical divisions of the 
‘country have increases, the largest percent- 
age gains in full-time enrolment for 1936 

er 1955 are in the West South Central 
(ivision, 11.07 per ecent.; the East North 
‘entral division, 8.9 per cent.; the Moun- 
tain division, 7.18 per ecent.; the Pacific 
vision, 7.16 per cent. ; and the West North 
Ventral division, 6.2 per cent. As to indi- 
ilual states, the ten which report the 
irgest percentage increases over 1935 are 
Wyoming, 14.1 per cent.; Louisiana, 13.7 
per cent.; Texas, 11.9 per cent.; Michigan, 
ll4 per cent.; Montana, 10.9 per cent.; 
Nebraska, 10.86 per cent.; New Mexico, 
10.54 per cent. ; Oregon, 9.5 per cent. ; Wis- 
‘onsin, 9.1 per cent. ; Delaware, 9.0 per cent. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 1936 


By Dr. RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The states having the largest number of 
full-time students are shown in Table V. 

Of the 579 institutions which reported 
last year and this, it is to be noted that 55 
universities under publie control have 19,- 
339 more full-time students than in 1935, or 
8.7 per cent. increase (as compared with 8.3 
per cent. increase in this group for 1935 
over 1934) ; that 49 universities under pri- 
vate control have 4,932 more full-time stu- 
dents, or 2.9 per cent. (as compared with 
3.6 per cent. increase in this group for 1935 
over 1934); that 365 separate colleges of 
arts and sciences have 8,203 more students, 
or 4.4 per cent. increase (as compared with 
5.4 per cent. increase for 1935 over 1934) ; 
that 50 technological schools have 7,844 
more students, or 11.3 per cent. increase (as 
compared with 12.7 per cent. increase for 
1935 over 1934); that 60 teachers colleges 
have 1,301 more students, or 2.7 per cent. 
(as compared with 4.8 per cent. increase for 
1935 over 1934). 

The report does not in general include 
normal schools nor junior colleges. In re- 
gard to junior colleges it may be mentioned 
that the American Association of Junior 
Colleges in January, 1936, reported 122,311 
students in 518 junior colleges for 1955-36 
as compared with 110,118 students in 526 
junior colleges for 1934—35. 

For some years the annual SCHOOL AND 
Soctety study has been based on the list 
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of institutions accredited by the regional 
associations, as published annually by the 
American Council on Education. Inasmuch 
as the council has discontinued such publi- 
cation, this 1936 study utilizes the similar 
compilation prepared by the Council on 
Medical Education of the American Med- 
ical Association. It includes universities 
and senior colleges approved by the Middle 
Atlantic States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the Northwestern Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools, the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
the institutional members of the New En- 
gland Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. <All the universities and 
senior colleges in the A. M. A. compiled list 
were invited to report their enrolments; 
nearly all responded. Of the 593 institu- 
tions reporting, about 250 are also on the 
accepted list of the Association of American 
Universities, which is a national list. 

In Table I the classification is in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of a com- 
mittee of the Association of American Col- 


leges, of which the present writer was chair- 


man. ‘There are manifest advantages for 
comparison in bringing together data of 
institutions which are alike in organization 
and purpose. Should there be any misin- 
terpretations in the classifications of Table 
I, the writer will welcome corrections from 
the heads of the institutions concerned. 

Table II assembles full-time student totals 
according to the accepted geographical divi- 
sions of the United States. 

Table III gives figures in detail for thirty 
universities which have been included for 
many vears in statistical articles in Science 
and later in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

Table IV gives a list of the twenty-five 
largest universities of the United States 
reporting in this study. 

Table V presents the twenty-five states 
having the largest aggregate enrolments of 


full-time students. 
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Tables I, III and IV are arranged to dif. 
ferentiate between the enrolment of fyll- 
time and part-time undergraduates. The 
full-time student is defined for this series 
as a student who has completed a high. 
school course and is devoting substantially 
his full time to study during the collegiate 
years. The student whose main time and 
attention are given to some other employ- 
ment and who takes college and university 
courses in late afternoon, evening and 
Saturday classes is listed as a part-time stu- 
dent. The grand-total figures for 1936 
include full-time students, part-time stu- 
dents and summer-school students of 1936 
(deducting duplicates), but do not include 
extension and correspondence students who 
are, however, recorded in Table III. It is 
interpreted here that extension and corre- 
spondence work is in courses not leading 
to a degree, whereas ‘‘part-time’’ courses 
do so count. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
ENROLMENTS AND CHANGES 


Packed with information of significant 
interest is Table II, giving a summary of 
attendance of full-time students in colleges 
and universities in respect to states and 
geographical divisions. 

Disparities between total population and 
collegiate population are disclosed by list- 
ing the 25 states which have the largest ag- 
gregate enrolments. In the list which fol- 
lows the figure in parentheses shows the 
rank of the state in total population accord- 
ing to the 1930 U. S. Census: 1. (1) New 
York, 44 approved institutions report 90),- 
428 full-time collegiate students in attend- 
2. (3) Illinois, 29 insti- 
tutions, 46,578 students. 3. (2) Pennsyl- 
vania, 45 institutions, 45,973 students. 4. 
(4) Ohio, 35 institutions, 44,842 students. 
5. (6) California, 20 institutions, 39,281 
students. 6. (8) Massachusetts, 21 insti- 
tutions, 35,563 students. 7. (5) Texas, 2 
institutions, 33,946 students. 8. (7) Mich- 


, rete Hed . % 
igan, 16 institutions, 27,514 students. ¥: 


ance this year. 
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(11) Indiana, 17 institutions, 21,791 stu- 
dents. 10. (13) Wisconsin, 14 institutions, 
90.331 students. 11. (18) Minnesota, 12 
institutions, 19,898 students. 12. (10) Mis- 
souri, 18 institutions, 18,430 students. 13. 
(19) Iowa, 15 institutions, 17,750 students. 
14. (24) Kansas, 16 institutions, 17,075 stu- 
dents. 15. (20) Virginia, 23 institutions, 
16.732 students. 16. (12) North Carolina, 
18 institutions, 16,651 students. 17. (22) 
Louisiana, 10 institutions, 15,972 students. 
18. (30) Washington, 4 institutions, 13,- 
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TABLE I 


I. UNIVERSITIES, AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 
(For both men and women, unless otherwise indicated ) 
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672 students. 19. (15) Alabama, 12 insti- 
tutions, 12,140 students. 20. (14) Georgia, 
16 institutions, 11,446 students. 21. (21) 
Oklahoma, 5 institutions, 11,339 students. 
22. (16) Tennessee, 14 institutions, 10,845 
students. 23. (32) Nebraska, 8 institutions, 
10,812 students. 24. (33) Colorado, 8 in- 
stitutions, 9,946 students. 25. (34) Ore- 
gon, 10 institutions, 9,150 students. 

Quite another grouping is found when we 
assemble the 25 states which show the larg- 
est percentage increases in full-time col- 









































1. UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL 


Students Students Teach- 
Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff 












Cc. C. of New York Wf .... 8,196 22,177 961 
PiGIGNS OU cals achaeiemacane 5,344 6,930 346 
Louisiana &. Dy ss ccccwe 6,823 8,424 33 

WEA US. 's was are wisi eceteers 2,691 3,269 193 
Michignt SoG. o:6:és:<.06 a 4,393 5,156 339 
Mun. U. of Wichita .... 2,175 2,557 91 
Ottio State Ue i c6cceses 12,334 15,742 628 
One OG. igewigenaceearda 2,499 2,741 200 
Ponn State.< ..casceanac 5.575 8,647 690 
State C.. of WAGs «awa 3,579 4,179 231 
State TW. of Mlomt. ..6<¢«s 2,034 2,751 82 
DGl ARMOR, sccccecusine 1,283 1,756 98 
UO. Of AIRDAMG «2.0 0-c0:0 ie 4,657 6,291 325 
U). Of AvIZORG:. é00\0 6600s Z.270 2,796 179 
U. OP ATKSNERS 56.0ceces 2,326 2,857 231 
U. of Califormia. ....cecs Sepkee 25.603 1,797 
U6 Cincinnetl << 66és 4,163 10,743 63-¢ 
BOF COMTEERO: i said see 3,507 6,896 334 
U. of Delaware .....6s. 821 L.are 95 
U. Of PiOtiaa. iwc cccicas 2,921 4,279 160 
OU. OF GOOUME sis sis. cass 2,909 4.373 166 
UO. WEE. 6 ccvvos cate 1,497 2,806 145 
Ri OE RCUREO dpe ar cow wer averere 2,654 3,564 191 
UGE MUNTOND (ao. wa G0 ererere 12,919 15,017 1,310 
G Or ROW veces) siareutordes 5,32 9,136 §21 
OGL GMAGA: 6 bcc ed OHH 4,465 5,336 249 
U.: OF RONTUGRY «cic. aca-ears 3,309 4,860 260 
U. of Louisville... o.6 ss 1,598 2,962 295 
ORC i Cs ar eee 1,569 2,060 171 
U. of Maryland 6.66% s5 3,278 4,431 418 
UOf Michigan 2... cess 10,646 13.661 750 
U. of Minnesota .......; 13,864 20,005 644 
U. of Miasissinpt §. os <a. 1,300 1,600 81 
| of NIIQSOUPE 6ccceesec 4,294 6,572 425 
OD NEDIASKA: 5.6.0.5 «961 6,544 8,191 321 
OU OE Nevada ic i.03 «vce 921 1,017 75 
U.of New Hampshire ... 1,63 1,914 144 
U.of New Mexico ...... 3.257 2.076 97 
U. of N. Carolina ...... 3,030 4,270 247 
U,. Of N. DGKOUR sic cseen 1,566 1,843 13 

U. of Oklahoma ........ §,.272 6.626 278 
U. OF Oregon ack oe ete nes 2713 4,292 221 
U. of S. Carolina ....... 1,381 1,657 89 
U.00S, DAROTS. «o0<<.ee 772 1,152 94 
U. of Tennessee ........ 3,791 5,444 241 
SOR VOSA 5 cccciccearas 8,281 14,488 486 
U.of Toledo ........00. 1,578 2'825 123 
BJs CON RENG «ees ceucreret mere 3,730 4,330 189 
{ GF VYOCPIOME 5 «6 sc sime 1,235 2.160 186 
U. of Virginia M ....... 2,451 3,840 289 
U.of Washington ...... 8,909 12,639 623 
U. of Wisconsin .. ..... 10.071 13.581 560 
U.of Wyoming ........ 1,699 2.546 228 
WORE We Fr saga i 4155 10.722 648 
West Virginia U. ...... 9.342 R22 927 

BOUIN fo se aoe 242,524 














2. UNDER PRIVATE CONTROL 


Students Students Teach- 
Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff 





















wenn Ce Be ack wate b0ce0 2,486 3,395 210 
Pi 2 ae ere 6,025 9,990 566 
Brigham Young U. ..... 1,874 2 557 96 
0 2 ree 1,618 1,627 164 
Catholie U. of America M 1,375 3,188 180 
Cire UU. SIMO 6 < kscce 338 497 40 
Colemme Uy ccces esecse 2000 27,639 1,905 
pac 7 9S | | aa aPaP ere 6,115 1, 10% 968 
OPretOl Cle 6 ccc 6c aes 1,510 1,943 221 
Dertmout M .. is cccces 2,422 2,430 256 
2) 2 ere 2,115 7,370 161 
PREECE -wSedccucusews 1,114 1,728 84 
PIMOS, dedaneséccwwns 3,181 §,525 371 
WENORl, caaeeece asad 1,035 1,569 109 
Fordham U. © .ccccche 3,261 7,076 378 
Georgetown U. M ...... 2,095 2,265 358 
George Washington .... 1,498 6.716 340 
Severe EF. csc aeics 8,111 10,016 1,983 
JOS EFIOPEING 2.06 ccc 1,923 5,112 602 
I MEE at aa. «<i 6.0: 5-0'sai 6: 1,611 1,843 160 
PP) |) Seer 4,306 5,544 555 
a Serr 804 1,668 105 
PRRNOUORIG ch ccnsc cess 3.162 3.794 348 
oy ae 12,893 33,678 1,870 
INNORCDWOMGIE. 6.2 sccsee §,833 17,284 710 
gi ye re 2,535 2,535 315 
Po ar 1,314 1,314 79 
PRI ea gio: oho ea oreo 2.549 4,746 327 
=e, eoume OU. Ne Ye ewes 6,226 6,547 202 
Sets SIE Ole 3s bade ose eave 4,133 6,469 600 
Southern Methodist U. .. 1,635 2,648 139 
UMNO Ccciewoaccdnaes 4,023 4,512 658 
ere 5,440 7,346 629 
NaS bra: oie ob, 6) 0 Hes 5,478 9,133 738 
SURME 8G aan @ aie) 4S, 06) o-%s 2.602 4,222 426 
OU, Of BURG 2 iccccces 1,508 4,290 505 
Uh OF CHICROD 5c ccccc.as 6,170 11,233 840 
OU. GF ENAIVEE Soc cccuece 1,731 3,921 199 
ig: 0 ee 1,807 2,942 168 
U. of Notre Dame Mf .... 2.964 3,697 192 
U. of Pennsylvania ..... 6,608 13,205 1,372 
U. OF PIttSDUTER . «cess 5,866 10,596 882 
U. of Richmond ........ 1,016 1,414 85 
U. of Rochester ........ 1,741 3,497 es 
U. of Southern California 4,370 13.571 510 
WEUGROEN 6 so.6c en ck eae 1.575 1,575 350 
WEMIISUINOQEE ee 6 oe cise 3,437 4,188 442 
Western Reserve ....... 3,255 8.960 717 
DEMIR 5s Gaeta S a tw qe bie 5.1233 5.133 735 

RUUMMN ciate da bade 174,483 309,855 23,850 
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COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
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(For men and women, and privately controlled unless otherwise indicated. 


Pub. = Publicly controlled. 


M = Men. 


W = Women) 





Studen 
Full- 


Institution 
time 


Adelphi W 

Agnes Scott 
Alabama C, 

Albany 

Albertus Magnus W 


S> DO bO 


Allegheny 
Alma 
American Int, 
American U, 
Amherst 
Antioch 
Arkansas 8. 
Atlanta U. 
Augustana, 
Augustana, 8S. 
Baker U. 
Baldwin-Wallace 


sennington 

serea 

sethany, Kans. 
tthany, W. Va. 


ts 


Students Teach- 
A ing Institution 
Residents Staff 








C. of Wooster . 
Colorado C. 
Columbia C., 
Concordia 
Connecticut C. 
Connecticut S. 
Converse W 
Cornell C. of Ia. 
Culver-Stockton 


Dakota-Wesleyan 


Davidson M 
Denison U. 
De Pauw 
Dickinson 
Doane 
Dominican W 
Drury 
Duquesne U., 
D’Youville 
Earlham 
Elmhurst 
Elmira W 
Emmanuel 
Emory & Henry 
Erskine 


C. of the Holy Names ¥ 
Ge COO OMNES 6.56 i0.8:06 
C. of the Sacred Heart W 


Students 
Full- 
time 


316 
885 


Stude 


nts Teach- 


All ing 


Reside 


nts Staff 


Birmingham-Southern Eureka 
Bishop 

Blue Mountain 
Bowdoin M 
bowling Green Pub 
Bradley Polytech. 
Brenau W 
Lridgewater 
Brooklyn C. Pub. 
Brothers 

Ibryn Mawr W 
sucknell U. 
Butler U. 

‘alvin 

‘anisius 

‘apital 

‘arleton 

‘arroll, Mont. 
‘arroll, Wis. 
‘arson-Newman 


Florida Southern 
Franklin C. of Ind. .. 
Franklin & Marshall M 
Friends U. 

Furman U. 

Geneva 

Georgia S. C. for W. 
Georgia 8S. W’s C. Pub. .. 
Georgian Court W 
Gettysburg M 

Good Counsel 
Goucher W 
Greensboro W 
Grinnell 

Grove City C. 
Guilford 

Gustavus Adolphus 
Hamilton M 

Hamline U. 
Hampden-Sydney M 
Hanover 
Hardin-Simmons U. 
Hastings 

Haverford M 
Heidelberg 

Hendrix 

Hillsdale 


oho ce 


3 
431 
3 


o 


SOUND HOO 


INGORE 


toto 


erty 
Te 


Co te da © 
Sst 
OO 


a+ 


‘itadel Pub. 
lark U., Ga. 
larke 


woh | 


HOUR 
D OU sd ay Co 


of Charleston Pub. 
of Emporia 
of idaho ... 
of Misericordia or 
of Mt. St. Joseph W .. 
‘.. of Mt. St. Vincent W 
of New Rochelle W .. 
‘.. of Notre Dame W .... 
of Puget Sound 
of St. Benedict W.... 
‘.of St. Catherine W ... 
of St. Elizabeth W 

of St. Mary-of-the 
Wasatch W 
of St. Rose W 
of St. Scholastica 
of St. Teresa W 
of St. Thomas M 


Hollins 

Holy Cross M 

Hood W 

Hope 

Houghton 

Howard C. 

Hunter C. 
Huntingdon C. W 
Illinois C. 

Illinois Wesleyan 
Immaculata W 
Immaculate Heart W 
Incarnate Word W 
Intermountain Union ... 
Iowa Wesleyan 
James Millikin U. 


CN RD > mad im NOT OO CO CS 
HID Ilene Ot tS 2 to 
NAb OA ce 


dis tl. sth. fl ili is lie, ite, is lls lla i i, in, Us tli, sin, <li lg: fl lis. ity, ila dil iilin. tlin, iln, Ullin i. fli 
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Students Students Teach- Students Students Teach- 
Institution Full- All ing Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff time Residents Staff 





Jamestown . | . c 37s : North Central 

John B. Stetson Wee ens 3 850 : Norwich U. 

ohn ¢ arroll l . M eece ‘ iSe 38 Notre Dame, oe. 

mC, Smite U...... f 2: Oberlin 
YU Occidental 

Ohio Wesleyan U. 
Oklahoma C. for W. Pub. 
Ottawa U 
Otterbein 
Our Lady of the Lake .. 
Pacific Union 


ot SD te 0 CS 


noxville 


tte ee 


21D be et DD OS be 


Parsons 

Pembroke 
Pennsylvania C. for W 
Phillips U. 

Pomona 

Providence 
Queen-Chicora 

Radcliffe W 
Randolph-Macon M 
Randolph-Macon W 


Roanoke 
Rockford 
Rosary W 
Rosemont W 
Russell Sage W 
St. Ambrose M 
st. Augustine’s 
Benedict's 

. Bonaventure | 
st. John’s M 
st. Joseph’s, Md. W .... 
st. Joseph’s, N. Y. W 
st. Joseph’s, Pa. M 
st. Lawrence U. 


wy J 4 St. Mary of the Woods W 
a a ide: “ St. Mary’s 


Mar Yywood mf Q St. 
rT St. Peter’s M 
St. Thomas M 
St. Vincent M 
Salem, N. C. W 
Samuel Houston C. 
San Francisco C. 
Seton Hall M 
Seton Hill W 
Shaw U. 
Shorter W 
Shurtleff 
Simmons C. 
Simpson 
Sioux Falls 
Skidmore W 
Smith W 
Southern U. 
Southwestern, Kans. 
Southwestern, Tenn. 
Southwest. Louisiana 
, . . nd. 

t. Mary’s, Cal. .. 331 26 Southwestern 

a y’s, Md. M : 8 : Spelman W 

St. Scholastica .. - Spring Hill M 

nl Sterling 
Susquehanna 
Swarthmore 
Sweet Briar W 
Talladega 


if 2 Texas Christian U. 
C. Pam nase 34 368 Texas S. C. for W. 
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Students Teach- 
All ing 
Residents Staff 


Students 
Full- 
time 


Institution 


295 
Tillotson 
Tougaloo | 
Transylvania 
Trinity, Conn 
Lranity, D..C., 


Tusculum 

Omen, hy. oss 
Union, N. Y. 1 

| ot Chattanooga 
U. of Dayton 

LU. of Dubuque 

U. of Portland 

U. of Redlands 

U. of San Francisco M .. 
U. of Santa Clara 4 
U. of the South 

U. of Tulsa 
Ursuline W 
Ursinus 

Valparaiso 

Vassar 

Villa 

Villanova oe 
Va. Mil. Inst. Pub. 
Virginia S. C. Pub. 
Virginia Union lt 
Wabash JM 

Wake Forest 1 
Washburn 
Washington 


Institution 





Students Students Teach- 
Full- Al ing 
time Residents Staff 





Washington & Jefferson M 
Washington & Lee M ... 
Webster 
Wellesley W 
Wells W 
Wesleyan C. W . 
Wesleyan U. M 
Western C. W 
Western Maryland 
Westminster, Mo. M 
Westminster, Pa. 
W. Va. State C. Pub. .. 
WEIOTONL BEE. 6 0'0.0.0. 06:60:66 
Wheaton, Mass. W .... 
Whitman 
Whittier 
Whitworth C. 
Wiley 
Willamette U. 
William Jewell 
William & Mary 
William Smith W 
Williams M 
Wilson W 
Winthrop Pub. W 
Wittenberg 
Wofford M 
Woman’s C., U. 
Yankton Pies pes 
SNE EM. ins 6 610-00 ni eele 
Xavier, Ohio, 

Totals 


: 57 
274,347 18,460 





rt. 


INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 


1. TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 








Students Students Teach- 
Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff 


A. & M. C. of Texas Pub. 
Alabama Polytech. Inst. 
Pub. 


‘arnegie Tech. 

; of Ap. Science 
‘arkson C. of Tech. M.. 
emson Agr. C. Pub. M. 
‘olorado S. Agr. C. Pub. 


Mines 


ase S. 


Florida A, 
qreorgh 


WU 


Tech, Pub. 


Kansas S. C. of Ag. 

Kentucky S. Ind. C, 

Louisiana Polytech, Inst. 
3. Inst. of Tech. | 

Massachusetts S. C. 

Michigan C. of 

Tech. Pub. 

Mississippi S. C. 

Montana S. C. Pub. .... 

Montana S. of Mines Pub. 

Newark C. of Eng. 


Institution 


Students Students Teach- 
Fu : 


ll- All 
Residents 


ing 


time Staff 





New Mex. C. of A. & M. 


N. Dakota Agr. C. Pub. 

Oklahoma A. & M. Pub. 

Oregon S. Ag. C. Pub. .. 

Polytech. In. of Brooklyn 
vi 


Rose Polytech. In. M 
S. Car. S.A. & M. C. 
S. 


of Mines 


Texas C. of A. & Ind. Pub. 
esas Tech. C. Pad. ... 
Tuskegee N. & Ind. Inst. 
U. SS. Military Acad. 
Pub. M 
U. S. Naval Acad. Pub. M 
inh S. Ag: CC: Pees. «os 
Va. Polytech. Inst. Pub.. 
Worcester Polytech. In. M 
OLMIS. 66036 





5,999 


1,230 
1,104 

192 
1,161 


565 


1,021 1,207 
348 
603 

1,546 

3,880 

1,507 


1,662 
2,315 
3,149 
2,156 

615 


101,793 


345 
515 
730 
2,536 


1,096 


1,662 


589 
76,996 
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Students Students Teach- 
Full- y. ing 
Residents Staff 


1,047 26 


ge Peabody C. for T. 
. <. Cc. South 


OS = OS 
maw COs 


1., Normal Pub. 
‘’., Kastern Pub. 
; Northern 


— 
“sie 


’. Western Pub. 
1. C, ob aes 
Ds Pub. 


2. TEACHERS COLLEGES 





Students Students Teach- 
Full All ing 
time Residents Staif 
Missouri 8S. T. C., North- 
west, Pub. 
Missouri S. T. C., South- 
\. es 
Morehead S. T. C., 
Murray S. T. C., 
Nebraska SS. 
ron, Pub. 
Nebraska S. T. C., Kear- 
ae | ee 
Nebraska 5S. , Peru, 
Pub. 
Nebraska S. T. C., Wayne, 
Pub. 
Prairie View S. Normal & 
Ind. C. 
Radford 8S. T. 
Sam Houston 3S. 
Pub. 
Stephen F. Austin S. T. 
C., Pub. 
Stout Institute 


Institution 





1,691 
S59 


1,956 


1,617 
868 
1,109 


1,093 


1,198 
, Hast. Pub. 3,232 
C., North. 
q 4,805 
5. T. C., West. Pub. 1,808 
Z Farmville, 
q 1,082 
Va. S. T. C., Fredericks- 
burg, Pub. 
Va =. 2 
burg, Pub. 
Western 8S. C 
Pub. 2098 651 
Wisc. S. T. C., La Crosse, 
Pub. D2 920 
Wisc. 8S. T. C., Milwaukee, 


1,071 


1,252 


2,095 


1,209 








egiate enrolment this year compared with 
I'd. The order of states on this basis is: 
Wyoming, 14.1 per cent. increase in full- 
e collegiate enrolment of 1936 over 1935. 
-. Louisiana, 13.78 per cent. increase. 3. 


exas, 11.9 per cent. increase. 4. Mich- 


ivan, 11.4 per cent. jncrease. 5. Montana, 
6. Nebraska, 10.86 
7. New Mexico, 10.84 


Vy ‘ e 

‘U.J per cent. increase. 
per cent. inerease. 
increase. 


er cent, 8. Oregon, 9.5 per 


ut. increase. 9, Wisconsin, 9.1 per cent. 
nerease. 10. Delaware, 9.0 per cent. in- 
11. Mississippi, 8.7 per cent. in- 


tease, 12. Kansas, 8.6 per cent. increase. 


rease, 


13. Minnesota, 8.1 per cent. increase. 14. 
Florida, 8.0 per cent. increase. 15. Ohio, 
7.8 per cent. increase. 16. Virginia, 7.7 
increase. 17. Indiana, 7.6 
increase. 18. Idaho, 7.5 
19. Oklahoma, 7.3 per cent. in- 
erease. 20. Utah, 7.2 
21. Tennessee, 7.1 per cent. increase. 
California, 6.8 per increase. 23. 
Washington, 6.6 per cent. increase. 2+. 
Illinois, 5.8 per cent. increase. 25. Mary- 
land, 5.6 per cent. increase. 

A study of the nine geographical divi- 
sions of the United States on the basis of 


per cent. per 


cent. per cent. 


increase. 
increase. 
iD) 


ei keds 


per cent. 


cent. 
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percentage increase shows that the West students this year attending 46 approved 

South Central group of states has the larg- institutions in the states (given in order 

est gain, 11.07 per cent., while the Middle of percentage increase) of Louisiana, Texas, 

Atlantic states have the smallest increase, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

2.1 per cent. Second in percentage gain for 1936 over 
The West South Central increase of 11.07 1935 is the East North Central division, 

per cent. covers a total of 65,494 full-time in which the total of 161,056 full-time stu- 





TABLE II 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 


Full-time-students Per cent. 

sti ;j ] ¢ ro QO2F 

Yivisi and state Institutions ; change, 1935 
settle 193 to 1936 








(1) New England 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Zara 
awonse 
io) 


t 
Congr 


CNUwntog 


00 


Viddle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


RDP Dorel 
S 


~ 


» oO 


161,056 


Last North Central 44,842 


Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


PARSIVOEH 


West North Central .. 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebrask: 
Kansas 


et et et bed et DD CO 


DWAIN DCI wo 
RAIDS 
Iho bo 


= 


© = 
Oo POO IO 6 
P| aie 


met 
rere 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 


Florida 


— 


to 


Nesp 


i 


— 
He 2) 
Swen ao10%3 


Cronk 
eee] +++ 


East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


bak bd bed 
Crwrnwn 


+++ + + 


$ 


West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


| 


— 
nS 


11,339 
33,946 


t 
~ 
Oo 


bo 
a 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


| 


a 
> PrP MPH Oe Dh 


Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


—" 
~ 
~ 


39,281 


Harcaii 
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dents represents an advance of 8.9 per 
cent. These students are in 111 approved 
institutions in the states (in order of in- 
erease) of Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 

The Mountain division ranks third this 
fall with an inerease of 7.18 per cent. over 
1935 in the 25 approved institutions which 
have 32,770 full-time students. The order 
of states is Wyoming, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Nevada and 


Arizona. 

The fourth largest percentage increase 
is that of the Pacifie division, with an ad- 
vance of 7.16 per cent. in the 1936 totals 
of 62,103 attending 34 institutions in Ore- 
von, California and Washington. 

(he West North Central division has an 
increase of 6.2 per cent. in the 1936 totals 

f 90,521 in 79 institutions in Nebraska, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota and South Dakota. 

The East South Central division shows a 
percentage inerease of 5.8 per cent. in its 
1936 enrolment of 39,717 in 47 institutions 

Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Alabama. 

The South Atlantie division has an in- 
rease Of 0.5 per cent. with totals of 82,754 
in 97 institutions of Delaware, Florida, Vir- 
vinia, Maryland, North Carolina, Georgia, 
South Carolina, District of Columbia and 
West Virginia. 

Next comes the New England division, 
in which there is a 2.4 per cent. increase 
over 1955 in the 40 institutions which report 
\7,410 full-time students. The order of 
states is Vermont, Rhode Island, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hamp- 
ire, 

The Middle Atlantie division, with an 
lcrease of 2.1 per cent., has 144,020 full- 
time students in 97 approved institutions in 


Dp 


rennsylvania, New Jersey and New York. 


ANALYSIS OF FRESHMAN STATISTICS 


\ few over eight thousand more freshmen 
an last year are recorded in the 177,059 
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full-time students who for the first time 
entered college gates this autumn. The 
freshman enrolment in liberal arts some- 
what more than maintains the high level of 
1935, while the numbers of those starting 
upon the courses in engineering, commerce 
and agriculture show increases ranging 
from 9.5 per cent. to 16.9 per cent. 

Of the 593 institutions in the present 
study, 524 supplied comparative figures for 
freshmen of 1935 and 1936 in the four large 
fields indicated. As supplementary to the 
accompanying freshman table, these com- 
ments may be of interest : 

In these 524 institutions there are 177,059 
freshmen in these four fields, or 4.7 per 
cent. more than in 1935. 

The total of 122,604 liberal arts fresh- 
men is 1,122 more, or .9 per cent., than in 
1935 (which in turn had 4.6 per cent. more 
than in 1934). The largest gain is that of 
the 366 separate colleges of arts and sci- 
ences, which have 1,747 more freshmen than 
last year, an advance of 2.8 per cent. 

As to engineering freshmen, the total of 
24,036 is 16.9 per cent. larger than in 1935; 
the comparable figure for 1935 over 193 
was 12.1 per cent. 

As to commerce or business administra- 
tion, the total of 20,840 freshmen is 14 per 
cent. larger than in 1935; the 1935 increase 
over 1934 was 12.2 per cent. 

As to agriculture, the total of 9,579 fresh- 
men is 9.5 per cent. larger than in 1935; the 
1935 inerease over 1934 was 30.3 per cent. 


CONTINUANCE OF FEDERAL AID 

The Federal Government’s program of 
part-time jobs for needy students in col- 
leges and universities, begun in February, 
1934, is continuing during the present aca- 
demie year upon substantially the same 
basis as last year. The scope and regula- 
tions of this program were developed by the 
National Youth Administration at Wash- 


ington. For the conduct of the program, 


the chief responsibility rests with the NYA 
directors in each state, to whom presidents 
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TABLE III 


| 


Johns Hopkins 


Harvard 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Cincinnati 
Columbia 
Cornell 


California 


Chicago 





College men 
( leg 
Eengineeri 


Law 


Graduate school 
Agriculture 
Architecture 

Art 

Commerce 


Dentistry 
Divinity 
kducation 
Forestry 
Journalism 


Pharmacy 

Other courses 

Deduct duplicates 
Total 


Part-time 

Summer session 
Deduct duplicates ... 
Gd. tot. ae 


Gd. tot (5 11936 16349 
Gd. tot. "26 12313 10711 
Exxten. courses 5 y eee cece 

Teaching staff is ‘ be 905 3 ye < 346 52 

Administrative staff . 53 f 2s 835 ¢ ¢ 105 


of colleges and universities apply for allot- as much as $20 a month, but each college 
ments and to whom they make periodical receives ‘‘an allotment of funds each month 
reports. As stated in Washington NYA _ equal to the number of eligible students . .. 
Bulletin Number 5, multiplied by $15. The maximum for the 
graduate student is $40 in any pay period,”’ 


The quota for each college participating in the 
with an average of $30. ‘‘Negro graduate 


program is based on 12 per cent. of the total num- 
ber of resident students enrolled in the institution stydents who can not be eared for within a 
as of October 1934, who are carrying at least three particular institution ’s quota for graduate 
fourths of a normal curriculum... . : : : : . = 

aid, after it has made a fair allocation fo1 


The work performed by students receiving aid : ; 
Negro graduates from its regular quota, 


shall be practical and useful, and shal! be similar 
to that usually performed by students working may apply for the special Negro Graduate 
their way through school. Emphasis should be Ajd Fund.’’ 


placed on work that fits fate: Se abilities and major As to eligibility for aid, the requirements 
interests of the student. Under no circumstances 


indicated are financial need, character and 
students. [Colleges report upon student workers ability. As to the financial qualification, a 


shall work of a hazardous nature be assigned to 


under the following classification: ‘‘clerical and regulation provides : 
office, library and museum, laboratory assistants, 
research assistants, readers (reading and marking 

It must be satisfactorily determined by officials 
of the institution, if necessary in consultation with 
outside agencies, that the student is in need of such 
As to payment the provisions are that the assistance in order to enter or remain in school 


papers, ete.)’’ and extra-mural work in local ecom- 


munity projects. | 


undergraduate student is permitted to earn _ properly. 
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TABLE IIlI—(Concluded) 
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8281 








73 ; 2 . 244 699 t “is ied 
2380 09 3796 4852 1620 2495 123 774 2305 5508 800 3223 1307 1086 1420 4559 
733 1035 617 900 1148 123 285 643 2148 a 707 9 335 ITO) =—1049 

2535 7346 14488 










9105 10846 12581 5815 






5708 
5461 8654 10225 11139 14081 9449 2511 4065 6711 7067 3671 9161 4208 4251 5300 11914 5583 
TID “BEE aeeule  sareane 1704 BOS .cce ceoe EROW ZEl0 ... Babe IGak ZULZ 2. 23346 315 
$2500 (S21 710 1119 1372 882 315 658 629 486 426 623 289 $42 717 560 735 
j 38 93 






14 29 41 13 126 45 38 80 49 35 11 61 21 20 6 








Last year the provision was that ‘‘stu- yields economic and cultural returns for 
dents must be selected from among those youth and for the country as a whole. As 
who, without Federal help, would be unable _ to the first factor it may be pointed out that 
to attend or to continue in college.’’ the number of full-time students in these 

No official announcement has been made approved institutions receiving aid by part- 
as yet regarding the continuance of federal time jobs provided through the National 









aid for 1937-38. Youth Administration is 12 per cent., or 
approximately 85,000. The increase in full- 
[INTERPRETATIVE SUMMARY time enrolments in these approved institu- 





In accordance with his belief that facts tions for the past two years is also approxi- 
without interpretation are of little use, the mately 85,000. It would be fallacious, how- 
present writer ventures this interpretative ever, to ascribe the entire attendance gain 
summary of the statistics presented in this to NYA help, since the new phrasing of 
article : qualifications for part-time jobs is less 







1. The attendance increases in approved stringent than formerly; and since there is 
colleges and universities of the United an even larger percentage increase in the 
States this year—6.5 per cent. for all full- number of part-time and summer session 
time students and 4.7 per cent. for fresh- students who are not eligible, in general, for 
men—may be explained as due partly to NYA employment. Moreover, there is some 
NYA federal aid, partly to improved busi- evidence for the second factor cited—im- 
ness conditions, and partly to the persistent proved business conditions—in the fewer 
faith of America that higher education applications which colleges and universities 
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are receiving for instalment payments of 
tuition and for notes payable after gradua- 
The third factor—the American faith 
education—is an imponderable 


tion. 
in higher 
element but a very vital one. 

2. Current enrolments show a continued 


trend toward engineering and commerce, 
and also a return to popularity of courses 
which a few years ago had 


far the largest 


in agriculture, 
dropped off markedly. By 
number of young men and women entering 
American colleges and universities take gen- 
eral training—the liberal arts courses which 
have broadly cultural aims and which also 
admission to medical, law 
should 


qualify for later 
and other professional schools. It 
be observed that though liberal arts num- 
bers are maintained, their proportion is de- 
lor example, in 1933, 75 per cent. 
the institutions of this list 
chose some curriculum in liberal arts; this 


This pre- 


clining. 


of freshmen 


autumn the percentage was 69.2. 
sages a continuance of the tendency noted 
Wilkins, of Oberlin College, 


but ‘‘the proportion 


by President 
that, 
of college graduates going on to graduate 


not the number, 


or professional schools has declined very 


rapidly since the beginning of the century. 
TABLE IV 


Full-time 


students Rank 


All 
resident 
students 


Universi Rank 








California 
Columbia 
Minnesota 
Illinois 

New York U. 
Ohio State 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
U. of Wash. 


SOA mtade noes 


— ed 


ee: 

Harvard 

Louisiana §S. 

Pennsylvania 

Nebraska f 
Hunter C 6, 506 
St. John’ s 6,22 
Chicago , 
Cornell 

Boston 

Pittsburgh 10: 596 
Northwestern 5,836 > 17,284 
Penn State 2: 8,647 
Temple — 
Syracuse 346 
Southern Cal. 1: 3571 
Cincinnati 10,74: 
Brooklyn C, 10.72 
Wayne 


DORON RH OOO 


* OTD HOH OO 


* mt RoR ORO 


on 


Ct de oh OT 


4 
10,722 
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1935 AND 1936 CLASSIFICATIONS COMPARISONS 
INSTITUTIONS 
Totals of Full-time Enrolment 





Classification 1936 





242,524 
174,483 
196,748 
76,996 
50,053 
740,804 


Universities, public 

Universities, private 

Colleges 

Technical Institutions 

Teachers Colleges 
TOCRIE 0.0 c02 es . 





3. Forecasts as to future attendance are 
impossible because of the uncertainty of the 
continuance of NYA support and because 
of the uncertainty as to how soon the de- 
clining birth rate of the American popula- 
tion will affect the collegiate population. 


EXPLANATORY PARAGRAPHS 

The thirty universities having statistics 
in detail in Table III are those to which 
this annual study was limited in earlier 
years. Although many have requested it, 
enlargement of this list has not seemed 
feasible. The following paragraphs explain 
statistics given in the table and give addi- 
tional information, including for compari- 
son the full-time enrolment at each univer- 
sity five years ago. 

In accordance with its long-established 
custom the University of California reports 
statistics for its several institutions at 
‘‘Berkeley, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
elsewhere.’’ The cumulative total of full- 
time students this autumn is 22,122, which 
is 8.5 per cent. larger than a year ago; the 
grand total of 25,603 is 11 per cent. larger. 
Beyond this there are 13,088 persons ea- 
rolled in extension courses at these several 
institutions, taking work which does not lead 
to a degree; and 905 taking home study 
courses, so that the super-grand total receiv- 
ing University of California instruction is 
39,596. Except for slight decreases in law, 
medicine, pharmacy, art and architecture, 
all curricula of the university have larger 
attendances than in 1935. The report on 
freshman enrolment shows 2,842 in liberal 
arts, 381 in engineering, 445 in commerce 
and 202 in agriculture as compared with 
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FRESHMAN ENROLMENT 








Liberal Arts 


Agriculture 


Engineering Commerce 





1935 1936 


1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 





Universities, public 29,642 
Universities, private 

> Colleges 

; Technological Institutions .. 

} Teachers Colleges . 


TOCA ..02 cccccecsces ces 121,482 


6,69¢ 7,601 4,093 
57 7,87! 430 
190 
3,845 
188 
8,746 


4,626 


24,036 18,267 





corresponding freshmen in 1935 as follows: 
2.829, 353, 282 and 162. In Table III the 
total of 2,258 for applied science is made 
up of 1,727 in engineering and 531 in chem- 
istry as applied science. The 159 students 
indicated in the term other courses comprise 
9] in nursing and 68 in librarianship. The 
university report explains that the 1,983 
students listed under education include 
1,237 in the Teachers College, U. C. L. A., 
“4 in the liberal arts college and 712 in the 
non-professional graduate school at Berke- 
ley. The 1936 summer session total was 
made up as follows:. Intersession (Berke- 
ley), 1,116; summer session (Berkeley), 
2,510; summer session (Los Angeles), 1,906. 
or those who wish to analyze further, the 
following figures are given, showing the 
separate enrolment of the University of 
California at Los Angeles: Full-time stu- 
dents 6,935, made up as follows: Liberal 
arts, 2,545 men and 2,088 women, 231 in 
engineering, 20 in chemistry, 324 in non- 
professional graduate school, 85 in agricul- 
ture, 485 in business administration, 1,237 
in education and 171 unelassified. The 
U. ©. L. A. freshman enrolment for 1936 is 
1,293 liberal arts (119 engineering included 
in liberal arts total), 185 business adminis- 
tration and 23 agriculture, as compared 
with corresponding figures in 1935 of 1,310 
liberal arts (117 engineering), none in busi- 
ness administration and 18 in agriculture. 
Of the 1,797 reported in the teaching staff 
in Table III 335 are at Los Angeles; and of 
3 reported as administrative officers, 20 are 
at Los Angeles. Full-time students, 22,122; 
in 1931, 18,342. 

The 1936 enrolment at the University of 


Chicago is about the same as last autumn. 
There are 12 more full-time students. The 
grand total is 184 less than in 1935. The 
number of freshmen, all liberal arts stu- 
dents, is 689 or 15 more than a year ago. In 
Table III the liberal arts total includes 
students in art, education and music. The 
figure for other courses here takes in 657 
students in the School of Social Service 
Administration, 118 ‘‘students-at-large’’ 
and 26 in the Graduate Library School. 
The enrolment of 1,778 in University Col- 
lege is reported under the heading of part- 
time students in Table III. University 
College students (downtown) are included 
in the summer session total. As 2,587 per- 
sons take home study courses, the super- 
grand total of the University of Chicago is 
13,820. It is recorded that the 840 in the 
teaching staff excludes ‘‘ emeritus professors 
who do not teach and lecturers.’’ Full-time 
students, 6,170; in 1931, 5,426. 

The University of Cincinnati has 4,165 
full-time students this autumn, with a grand 
total enrolment of 10,743. These are in- 
creases over 1935 of 222 and 619, respec- 
tively. The chief advance is in the College 
of Engineering and Commerce, which is 
home of the cooperative system founded by 
Dean Herman Schneider in 1906. As to 
freshmen the figures are 370 in liberal arts, 
416 in engineering and 179 in business ad- 
ministration, as compared with 1935 corre- 
sponding freshman figures of 396, 389 and 
140. In Table III it should be noted that 
the engineering enrolment of 1,434 includes 
265 students in architecture; that the edu- 
cation figure of 244 in Teachers College 
includes 17 full-time graduate students; 
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TABLE V 
STATES HAVING LARGEST FULL-TIME ENROLMENT 


Full-time Rank in Rank in 








States students collegiate U.S. census 
population population 
Mew YOrk .. <0... 90,428 1 1 
CS eee 46,578 2 3 
Pennsylvania -. 45,973 3 y 
SOMIRID oars es erate antec 44,842 4 4 
California ...5<<. 39,281 5 6 
Massachusetts ‘ 6 8 
CS ee er 33 7 5 
Michigan 8 7 
EOINMIA. iv oss hs 56% 9 11 
Wisconsin 10 13 
Minnesota 11 18 
Missouri 12 10 
ee re Ay: 13 19 
[ECT eee eae 7,07 14 24 
WARMIIUNEER iis 6's oe won 3, ve 15 20 
North Carolina ... 16,651 16 12 
EOUISIRDR 2.460 css 15,972 17 22 
Washington ...... 13,672 1s 30 
BARDAUER © so0:0'0016:s 12,140 19 15 
OSTEO oS 6isere's es 11,446 20 14 
PRIBTIOING 6 a0 6000 11,338 21 21 
Tennessee ....... 10,843 22 16 
INODTABER «2.600600 10,812 23 32 
RORtmecky «.c.ss0%0.0« 10,723 24 17 
PEATTIONG 6. cncees 10,587 25 28 


that education students take their freshman 
and sophomore years in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts; and that the term other courses 
here embraces 251 students in the School of 
Iiousehold Administration and 89 in the 
School of Nursing and Health. Beyond the 
grand total of 10,743 there are 427 persons 
taking extension courses not counting to- 
ward a degree. Full-time students, 4,163; 
in 1931, 4,086. 

There are 546 more students in resident 
attendance in the colleges and schools of 
Columbia University than a year ago, the 
total being 14,662. The freshman figures 
are 782 in liberal arts, 71 in engineering 
and 112 in business, as compared with 777, 
68 and 89, respectively, in the autumn of 
1935. This year’s grand total enrolment is 
27,639. Beyond this there are non-resident 
students estimated as 350 in special courses 
and 1,600 taking extra-mural and home 
study courses, bringing the super-grand 
total up to 29,589. In Table III, the liberal 


arts total of 3,138 is made up as follows: 
Columbia College, 1,737 men; Barnard Col- 
lege, 1,014 women; Seth Low Junior Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, 95; Bard College at Avon- 
dale, 138; ‘‘university undergraduates,”’ 
154. 


The dentistry total includes students 
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in oral hygiene. The education figures jn 
Table III represent the Teachers College 
attendance of 6,005 graduate and under- 
graduate students and 247 in New College. 
The term other courses takes in library 
service with 302 students, ‘‘unclassified’’ 
192, and optometry, with 97 students. The 
statistics for teachers and administrators 
are for 1935-36: regular teaching staff, 
1,905 ; summer session, 640, including 257 of 
the regular staff; university extension 600, 
including 236 of the regular staff; home 
study, 90, including 37 of the regular staff; 
administrative officers, 129, of whom 58 
were also members of the teaching staff. 
Full-time students, 14,662; in 1931, 15,109. 
Cornell’s enrolment of 6,115 is 369 stu- 
dents greater, or 6.4 per cent. more, than 
the full-time enrolment of a year ago. The 
summer session of 1936 had 30 more stu- 
dents than in 1935. In Table III the total 
of 969 given for applied science includes 
165 students in chemistry. No figures are 
given for education, as there is ‘‘no separate 
undergraduate school of education... 
The Graduate School of Education is an 
integral part of the Graduate School of 
Cornell University.’’ Secretary Woodford 
Patterson reports further that ‘‘under- 
graduate courses in forestry were discon- 
tinued last June.’’ Under other courses in 
Table III there are included 406 students 
in home economies, 250 in hotel administra- 
tion and 152 in veterinary medicine. The 
special report on freshmen shows 542 in 
liberal arts, 263 in engineering and 365 in 
agriculture compared with corresponding 
freshmen in 1935 of 501, 219 and 352. Full- 
time students, 6,115; in 1931, 6,136. 
Harvard opens its fourth century with 
8,111 full-time students and a grand total 
enrolment of 10,016. These figures repre- 
sent increases of 263 and 531, respectively, 
over 1935. The grand total advance was 
substantially due to the 504 more persons 
attracted to the 1936 summer session which 
had special tercentenary features. The 
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freshman enrolment of 1,038 is 52 smaller 
than that of last autumn. As to Table III 
these explanations should be made: The 
number indicated for architecture (which 
is on a graduate basis), include some stu- 
dents in landscape architecture and in 
regional planning. Students in chemistry 
are included in the liberal arts total. Stu- 
dents in forestry and in music are included 
with the graduate school figures. The term 
other courses here takes in 48 graduate 
students in public health, 37 special stu- 
dents doing full-time work in arts and 
sciences, and 37 traveling fellows registered 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences. ‘The 466 students indicated as exten- 
sion students are in post-graduate medical 
courses. Full-time students, 8,111; in 
1931, 8,526. 

An advance of 12 per cent. in full-time 
enrolment at the University of Illinois 
brings 12,919 into the count this autumn 
as compared with 11,528 last year. The 
vrand total of 15,017 is 1,692 students 
creater than in 1935. With the single ex- 
ception of education, which has 435 com- 
pared with 468 a year ago, every college, 
school and department reports increases. 
In Table III, there are 635 chemistry stu- 
dents in the engineering total who are 
included also in the liberal arts totals; 
deductions for duplicates are shown. Other 
courses here means 334 students in the 
School of Physical Education, 73 in library 
work and 48 in landseape architecture. The 
1,310 indicated for the teaching staff ‘‘does 
not include non-paid, part-time clinical 
staff.’’ Full-time students, 12,919; in 1931, 
12,152. As to freshmen, the special report 
shows 1,538 in liberal arts, 630 in engineer- 


ing, 911 in commerce and 530 in agriculture, 
compared with corresponding figures for 
1935 as follows: 1,453, 524, 804 and 413. 
Following an 8.7 per cent. increase in 
1935 over 1934, Indiana University records 
a 6.8 per cent. rise in full-time students this 


autumn. There are 110 more freshmen 
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than last year, with 461 commerce students 
as compared with 323 in 1935 and 862 lib- 
eral arts students as compared with 890 last 
year. The grand total attendance of 6,930 
is 508 larger than 1935, to which the 1936 
summer session materially contributed. In 
Table III, the 181 students recorded under 
other courses are in nurses’ training. Full- 
time students, 5,344; in 1931, 4,181. 

The statistics of the State University of 
Iowa disclose a moderate increase of 179 in 
the full-time figure of 5,321 due to upper- 
class persistence rather than to the fresh- 
man attendance, which is 1,042 in liberal 
arts and 115 in engineering, compared with 
corresponding freshman figures of 1935 of 
1,083 and 110. The advance in grand totals, 
from 7,683 in 1935 to 9,136 this autumn, is 
due chiefly to the large summer session of 
1936, when there were 3,533 in attendance. 
In Table III, the liberal arts total includes 
students in art, education, journalism and 
music. Other courses here means nursing, 
in which there are 252 students. Full-time 
students, 5,321; in 1931, 4,578. 

The full-time enrolment of Johns Hop- 
kins University is 1.923 this autumn, or 107 
more than last year; the grand total enrol- 
ment is 5,112, or 739 more. Every depart- 
ment reports numerical gains. The engi- 
neering total in Table III includes 25 
graduate students in engineering. As full- 
time are recorded 302 students in ‘‘after- 
noon and evening courses’’ as distinct from 
part-time students numbering 2,430. Other 
courses here take in 131 students in the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health. The 
freshman report reveals 164 new students 
in liberal arts, 90 in engineering and 36 in 
commerce, as compared with 154, 83 and 18 
in 1935. Full-time enrolment, 1,923; in 
1931, 1,652. 

There are 361 more in the full-time cate- 
gory at the University of Kansas this fall 
than last and 391 more in the grand total 
enrolment. The full-time figure of 4,465 
means more students in every college, school 
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and department, with the exception of edu- 
cation, which has only 4 fewer. There are 
930 liberal arts freshmen, as compared with 
861 last year, and 177 engineering fresh- 
men, or 7 more than last year. In Table III 
the total for engineering includes students 
in architecture. The 300 students recorded 
under art are registered in the School of 
Fine Arts, which embraces music as well. 
Eighty-six nurses are included under the 
term other courses. Full-time students, 
4,465; in 1931, 3,966. 

The University of Michigan continues its 
upward trend of the past few years, which 
followed a period of decreased attendance. 
This autumn the record shows 10,646 on the 
campus at Ann Arbor, an increase of 796 
grand total is 13,661, or 
The freshman 


over 1935; the 
1,052 more than last year. 
enrolment is reported as 1,165 in liberal 
arts, 351 in engineering and 149 in other 
fields, as compared with the 1935 figures of 
1,063, 301 and 119. In Table III, students 
in art are included under architecture, and 
journalism students under liberal arts. 
Students in nursing and in the special 
course in hygiene and public health account 
for the listed under other courses. 
Full-time students, 10,646 ; in 1931, 9,165. 
The University of 
13,864 students ‘‘all regularly 
which is an increase of 


282 


Minnesota 
registered 


reports 


toward a degree,’’ 
7.7 per cent. over the same figures in the 
autumn of 1935. The notation is that the 
full-time equivalent is 15,120. As to Table 
III it should be explained that the total of 
1,961 listed under engineering are students 
in the Institute of Technology, which in- 
cludes architecture, chemistry, engineering 
and mines, that the total of 669 under medi- 
cine includes 74 in ‘‘medical technology’’; 
that the graduate total 
graduate medical students registered at the 
Mayo Foundation; that the total for agri- 
culture takes in also students in forestry 
and home economics; that students in art, 
journalism and music are reported in the 


school includes 
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liberal arts total; that the figures for dep. 
tistry include dental hygienists; and that 
the Minnesota other courses in this table 
mean the General College, with 775 stu. 
dents, and the Sciiool of Nursing, with 385 
students. The summer session of 1936 had 
5,687 students, or 860 more than in 1935. 
Since the University of Minnesota report 
indicates as ‘‘not available’’ the ‘‘number 
attending summer session who are also en- 
rolled for regular academic year,’’ the com- 
piler is leaving blank the Minnesota space 
for the grand total given for other universi- 
ties reporting such duplication. Of the 
4,165 listed under extension courses, 1,350 
are taking correspondence courses. ‘‘Al| 
students regularly registered toward a 
degree,’’ 13,864; in 1931, 12,539. 

The University of Missouri substantially 
equals its 1935 increase over 1934 in the 
full-time total this autumn of 4,294 and its 
grand total enrolment of 6,572. The in- 
creases over 1935 are 423 and 722, respec- 
tively. As to freshmen the picture is this: 
630 in liberal arts, 305 in engineering and 
246 in agriculture, with which may be com- 
pared the corresponding figures of 1935 of 
666, 251 and 274. The engineering total in 
Table III includes 498 students in the 
School of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla. 
Full-time students, 4,294; in 1931, 3,568. 

The resident enrolment at the University 
of Nebraska is now 6,544, an advance of 
18.5 per cent. over last year. This is due 
somewhat to decreased scholastic mortality 
in the upper classes, somewhat to the fresh- 
man attendance, which includes 683 in lib- 
eral arts, 325 in engineering, 388 in com- 
merce and 262 in agriculture, as compared 
with corresponding figures in 1935 of 705, 
270, 382 and 218. In Table III, 106 stu 
dents in nursing are recorded under the 
term other courses. Full-time students, 
6,544; in 1931, 5,412. 

There is an increase of 211 in the full: 
time total of 5,833 students at Northwest- 
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ern, including Evanston and Chicago. The 
great advance is in the grand total of 17,284, 
which is 2,586 larger than in 1935. The 


latter advance is due especially to the 1936 
summer session attendance of 3,796 (926 
more than in 1935) and to the growth in 
part-time enrolment, which is now 8,690 
(including 887 part-time graduate stu- 


dents). As to freshmen, the report dis- 
closes 798 in liberal arts, 79 in engineering 
and 244 in commerce, as contrasted with 
1935 figures of 801, 82 and 164, respectively. 
In Table III the dentistry total includes 
some graduate students in dentistry and 
some in the hygiene course; and the educa- 
tion total likewise includes some graduate 
students in that field. Other courses here 
means 295 students in speech. Full-time 
students, 5,833; in 1931, 6,343. 

With an increase nearly as large as that 
of 1935 over 1934, Ohio State University 
has a total of 12,334 full-time students. Of 
the gain of 1,119 such students, 230 came 
from the freshman elass, in which the enrol- 
ment is 1,032 in liberal arts, 592 in engineer- 
ing, 1,081 in commerce and 637 in agricul- 
ture (compared with corresponding fresh- 
man figures in 1935 of 1,088, 480, 1,033 and 
511). Regarding Table III, it should be 
explained that students in architecture are 
included under engineering; that students 
in art and in musie are counted in the edu- 
cation total; that the agriculture total in- 
cludes some forestry students ; that students 
in journalism are included under com- 
merce; and that the term other courses here 
takes in 309 students in veterinary medi- 
cine; 162 in applied optics; 70 in arts edu- 
cation; and 6 in nursing. There are 491 
part-time teachers in addition to the listed 
full-time staff of 628. Full-time students, 
12,334; in 1931, 10,691. 

Except for law and medicine, in which 
admissions are limited, there are small in- 
creases in substantially all colleges, schools 
and departments of the University of Penn- 
‘ylvania, totaling 159 more in the full-time 
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enrolment of 6,608 and 1,131 more in the 
grand total of 13,205. The freshman class 
this autumn has 495 liberal arts students, 
63 in engineering and 505 in commerce; the 
corresponding freshman figures a year ago 
were 445, 66 and 534. The engineering 
total in Table III includes 32 chemistry and 
144 chemical engineering students. In the 
law enrolment listed 9 graduate students 
are included ; in the medical enrolment, 137 
who are taking courses in the Graduate 
School of Medicine. The figure for archi- 
tecture includes 11 in landscape architee- 
ture. Of the commerce total indicated, 
1,795 are students in the Wharton School, 
and 79 are in the Graduate Course in Busi- 
ness Administration. There are 31 gradu- 
ate students in the education total. Other 
courses in this instance takes in 195 students 
in veterinary medicine, 192 in the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work, 150 in the 
Nurses Training School, and 35 taking 
courses in oral hygiene. ‘The part-time 
total of 5,877 includes 2,940 in the Evening 
School; 930 in College Collateral Courses ; 
822 in education (of whom 331 are graduate 
students) ; 785 in the Graduate School ; 329 
in the Pennsylvania School of Social Work ; 
and 80 in other courses. Full-time students, 
6,608 ; in 1931, 6,951. 

About half of the increase of 119 in the 
full-time enrolment of 5,866 students in the 
University of Pittsburgh is accounted for 
by larger freshman divisions as follows: 
liberal arts, 772; engineering, 263; com- 
merce, 201 (the corresponding figures for 
1935 were 761, 222 and 200.) The grand 
total of 10,596 is 668 larger than a year ago. 
In Table III, the engineering total includes 
186 students in ‘‘mines,’’ and other courses 
means ‘‘retail training.’’ The 503 students 
in education are in upper classes, as the 
freshman and sophomore years are taken in 
the liberal arts college. Full-time students, 
5,866; in 1931, 6,614. | 

Princeton is adhering to the limitation 
of numbers decided upon some years ago. 
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The 1936 enrolment is precisely the same 
as last autumn. There are 542 freshmen in 
liberal arts and 94 in engineering as com- 
pared with 552 and 73 in 1935. The Gradu- 
ate College attendance of 247 is 13 less than 
a year ago. It is customary to point out 
that all those attending the summer session 
at Princeton are students of the university 
taking make-up courses. Full-time stu- 
dents, 2,035 ; in 1931, 2,521. 

The Stanford University report follows 
its pattern of previous years in giving all 
students first under liberal arts headings, 
again under specialized headings, and then 
deducting for duplicates. In the lower divi- 
sion there are 660 freshmen as compared 
with 596 last year. The full-time total is 
4,023, or 149 more than in 1935; the grand 
total is 4,512, or 213 more. There are now 
1,174 women at Stanford, as compared with 
500 under the earlier limitation. In Table 


III, the engineering total includes 22 stu- 


dents in chemistry. The students listed 
under commerce are in the Graduate School 
The faculty figure as given 
K'ull-time 


of Business. 
includes 132 teaching assistants. 
students, 4,023 ; in 1931, 3,519. 
The 1935 increase over 1934 is more than 
doubled in the full-time increase of 473 this 
autumn at Syracuse University, which now 
has 5,440 full-time students. The share of 
the freshman class in this gain is shown by 
comparative figures: 1936, 581 in lberal 
arts, 134 in applied science and 372 in busi- 
ness administration ; 1935, 531, 125 and 257. 
Kor those who analyze Table III it may be 
explained that the total for art includes 
students of music and of the fine arts; and 
that the other-course total is made up of 309 
students in home economics; 103 in the 
School of Speech; 85 in nursing; 58 in the 
Forest Rangers; and 19 in 
Full-time students, 5,440; 


Wanakena 
library science. 
in 1931, 5,110. 

The University of Texas duplicates last 
year’s advance over 1934 in the 1936 totals 
of 8,281 full-time and 12,340 grand total 
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students. There are 1,171 freshmen in lib. 
eral arts (5 more than in 1935), 324 fresh. 
men in engineering (68 more than in 1935), 
and 43 freshmen in pharmacy (10 more 
than in 1935). The 366 students listed 
under medicine in Table ITI are in the medi- 
cal branch of the university at Galveston. 
Students in architecture are included under 
engineering and those in journalism under 
liberal arts. Other-course enrolment here 
means 131 students in nursing. The deduc- 
tion for summer-session duplication is esti- 
mated upon the past average of 39 per cent. 
for such duplication. Full-time students 
8,281; in 1931, 5,771. 

Recovery from the buffeting suffered by 
the Tulane University of Louisiana under 
the displeasure of the late Huey Long is 
indicated in the 1936 enrolment figures. 
The full-time attendance of 2,602 is 75 
larger than last year. The freshmen num- 
ber 410 in liberal arts, 112 in engineering 
and 79 in commerce, as compared with 1935 
figures of 389, 1ll and 61. As to Table III 
it may be said that the engineering figure 
includes 71 students in chemistry ; that stu- 
dents in education and journalism are re- 
ported under liberal arts; and that other 
courses means social work and _ review 
courses in the Graduate School of Medicine. 
The part-time enrolment is classified as fol- 
lows: night courses in the College of Com- 
merce, 536; courses for teachers, 205; social 
work, 79. Inasmuch as the Tulane report 
does not give duplicates between summer 
session and regular session attendance, the 
compiler is leaving blank the Tulane space 
for the grand total. Full-time students, 
2,602; in 1931, 2,579. 

The University of Washington (Seattle) 
full-time enrolment this autumn of 8,909 :s 
791 larger than last year, to which the fresh- 
man class contributes a gain of 313. The 
freshman data for 1936: liberal arts, 2,039; 
education, 526; economics and_ business, 
569; forestry, 165; mines, 31; pharmacy, 
45; for 1935, the corresponding figures were 


’ 
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1.860, 387, 557, 192, 26 and 40. The former 
colleges of liberal arts and science are now 
ealled the University College, which in- 
eludes students in chemistry, architecture, 
journalism and music. Full-time students, 
8.909; in 1931, 6,924. 

An increase in first-year students largely 
accounts for the advance of 192 in the eur- 
rent full-time enrolment of 2,451 at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The freshman class 
includes 510 in liberal arts, 70 in engineer- 
ing and 107 in commerce, as compared with 
448, 58 and 77 in 1935. In Table III the 
total for engineering takes in also 45 chem- 
istry students. The duplications deducted 
are for students in architecture, art and 
commerce. The grand total given does not 
allow for duplicates in the summer session 
aud current attendance. Full-time stu- 
dents, 2,451; in 1931, 2,488. 

At Washington University, St. Louis, 
there is a decrease in liberal arts attendance, 
both freshman and upper-class, which ac- 
counts for a slight drop (38 students) in 
the full-time attendance of 3,487 this 
autumn as compared with last. The fresh- 
man figures are 562 in liberal arts and 367 
in engineering; in 1935 the corresponding 
figures were 603 and 340. As to Table III 
it need only be explained that other courses 
here includes 151 students in nursing and 
49 in social work. Full-time students, 
3,437 ; in 1931, 3,483. 

The greatly improved economic situation 
at Cleveland is reflected in the fortunes of 
Western Reserve University, including an 
attendance which exceeds that of 1935. The 
full-time enrolment of 3,255 is 69 larger. 
There are 481 freshmen as compared with 


THE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
YALE-IN-CHINA 

Tue thirtieth anniversary of the founding of 

Yale-in-China was celebrated on December 12 

at a dinner held in the refectory of the Yale 
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439 last autumn. In Table III, students in 
art, chemistry and commerce are included 
under liberal arts. The following groups 
are comprised in the term other courses: 
nursing, 272; applied social sciences, 256; 
and library science, 65. Full-time students, 
3,299 ; in 1931, 3,747. 

An increase of 11 per cent. in full-time 
enrolment at the University of Wisconsin is 
revealed in the figure of 10,071 as compared 
with 9,065 last autumn. Nearly one third 
of this increase is supplied by the present 
freshman class, which ineludes 1,977 in lib- 
eral arts, 424 in engineering and 394 in 
agriculture and home economies, as com- 
pared with corresponding figures for 1935 
of 1,816, 385 and 277. In Table III, the 
engineering total includes 234 chemistry 
students; the agriculture figure takes in 
home economics work and forestry also. 
The other-courses designation here takes in 
graduate nurse training with 89 students 
and the library school with 39 students. 
Full-time students, 10,071; in 1931, 8,765. 

Slightly larger than last year is the cur- 
rent enrolment of 5,133 students at Yale 
University. There are 846 freshmen as 
compared with 878 in 1935, but the persis- 
tence of upper-class attendance makes the 
total 37 more than last autumn. It should 
be said, regarding the Yale entries in Table 
III, that the 291 recorded under art include 
students in painting, sculpture and drama, 
and that 148 young women taking the 
course in nursing are counted under the 
The teaching staff 


heading other courses. 
of 735 does not include professors emeriti. 
Full-time students, 5,133; in 1931, 5,239. 






Rowland 
Angell brought greetings from the university. 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, canon of the National 
Cathedral in Washington, spoke on the begin- 
nings of Yale-in-China and Dean Phillips F. 


Divinity School. President James 
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Greene, of the Hunan-Yale Medical College, 
presented a picture of the work now going on 
in China. 

Established in 1906, at the invitation of the 
Chinese, the work now comprises Hua Chung 
College, the Yali Union Middle School and the 
Hunan-Yale Medical College with its affiliated 
Hospital and Nursing School and an enrolment 
of 817 students. In China Yale University is 
known as “Yali-in-America.” The celebration 
in Changsha, held on Founders’ Day, November 
16, included a track meet, an exhibition of stu- 
dent work and addresses by Governor Ho Chien, 
of Hunan Provinee, Dr. King Chu, Commis- 
sioner of Edueation, and Dr. James Yen, Yale 
1918, head of the Mass Education Movement, 
which has moved its headquarters to Changsha. 

The Yale-in-China Association in this country, 
consisting of Yale men and other friends, is an 
active participant in the work of these three 
Chinese institutions, each directed by a local 
board of governors and each financed largely by 
the Chinese. The participation takes the form 
of supplying such American specialists and such 
special subsidy as may be requested by the 
Chinese for the different institutions. Last year 
the Yale-in-China contributed 18 
per cent. of a combined total budget of $525,000, 


Association 


Chinese currency. 

The project first took shape in 1902 when the 
Yale Foreign Missionary Society was formed for 
“the permanent support and direction of a mis- 
sion or missions on the foreign fields, to be 
manned and controlled by Yale men and to be 
known as the Yale Mission.” 
met in 1904 at the home of Anson Phelps Stokes, 
then secretary of Yale University, in the house 
that is now the Faculty Club in New Haven. 


The incorporators 


After weathering the city riots in 1909 and 
the Chinese Revolution in 1911 the Yale-in-China 
1913-14 


an agreement with the Hunan Government and 


enterprise went steadily forward. In 


the provincial gentry provided for the establish- 
The College 
of Arts and Sciences was opened in September, 
1914. In the fall of 1928 the Yali Union Middle 
School was organized under the leadership of 
Francis S. Hutchins, son of President William J. 
Hutchins, of Berea College, and brother of Pres- 
ident Robert M. Hutchins, of the University of 


ment of work in medical education. 
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Chicago. The school hecame a cooperative enter. 
prise between Yale-in-China and four other mis. 
sion boards. 

Perhaps most widely known of the Yale-in- 
China projects is the Hunan-Yale Hospital, the 
best equipped of the eight hospitals caring for 
the 40,000,000 people of Hunan Province. One 
hundred and twenty medical students and a hun- 
dred student nurses are now in training, most 
of whom will find places in rural communities 
as part of the government’s extensive system of 
state medicine. 

Higher education has been the primary aim 
of Yale-in-China. Hua Chung College is situ- 
ated at the cross-roads of the Yangtze River and 
the Peiping-Canton Railroad, the focal point of 
China’s airlines. The college draws its students 
from eleven of China’s eighteen provinces. Of 
the three schools of the arts, education and sci- 
ence, the Yale-in-China School of Science, under 
the leadership of Dean Paul Kwei, draws over 
half of the present enrolment of two hundred 
and four men and women. The president is 
Francis Wei, recognized as a leader in eduea- 
tion in China. Almost every student of the class 
last year was placed before graduation, the 
majority going into teaching. Participating 
with Yale-in-China in the college are various 
American and British church societies, including 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States. 


NEGRO UNIONS AND A NEW NEGRO 
SCHOOL IN ST. LOUIS 

A PETITION has been sent to the St. Louis 
Board of Education by the Workers’ Council, 
representative of Negro unions, urging the board 
not to carry out its plan of erecting a Negro 
elementary school on the Vashon High School 
grounds and requesting the employment ot 
Negro mechanies in construction and repair of 
Negro schools. 

The Workers’ Council, representing organiza- 
tions with a membership of fifteen hundred, 
unanimously endorsed the petition, which reads 


in part: 


The council takes the position that the board 
should extend its policy of employing Negro teach- 
ers, clerks, etc., in those schools set apart for Negro 
children to include Negro skilled mechanics in the 
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construction and maintenance of these school build- 
ings. It is impossible for the Negro students at- 
tending Booker T. Washington Vocational School 
to acquire the desired attitude toward the building 
trades taught there, if their only knowledge of the 
situation for Negro mechanics is that of workers 
about the eity, building ashpits, shacks and occa- 
sionally small buildings. 


A letter to Dr. Francis C. Sullivan, president 
of the Board of Edueation, from T. D. McNeal, 
secretary of the Workers’ Council, accompanied 
This letter stated that: 


the petition. 

We take the position that the best education 
should be given the young without regard to race. 
Our boys and girls likewise feel this way very 
strongly. It follows then that both of the matters 
which we are calling to your attention constitute 
for our children, not good education looking for- 
ward to progress, but two objectionable barriers 
that at best can only be interpreted as means of 
reminding Negro children of their peculiar situa- 
tion in the community. 

Please understand that we take this position out 
of necessity. The force of obvious unfair acts can 
have but one effect on any people, more especially 
when these acts tend in the first instance to deprive 
people of a right to earn a living and in the other 
instance to disregard the welfare of their children. 


Mr. MeNeal also asked that a committee of the 
Workers’ Council be permitted to present the 
case for the Negro building mechanics to the 
Board of Edueation. The board has failed in 
previous years to obtain employment of Negro 
mechanies beeause these workers have not been 
in the American Federation of Labor and school 
officials have feared labor difficulties. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN 

PHILADELPHIA 
STATEMENTS alleging that the schools of Phila- 
delphia permit communistie teachings have led 
to an investigation by the Board of Education. 
These statements were made by a group which 
included P. M. Allen, chairman of the American- 
ization Committee, Pennsylvania Commandery, 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion, and were 
directed specifically against Miss Bessie R. Bur- 
chette, of the Latin department of the South 

Philadelphia High School for Girls. 
The report of Morris E. Leeds, chairman of 
the Committee on Educational Policy of the 
Board of Education of Philadelphia, states that: 
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There has been no division of sentiment in your 
committee as to the importance of this matter, and 
the committee was equally agreed that the schools, 
supported as they are by public funds, should be 
free of any teaching which might tend to destroy 
our institutions or our form of government. 

Allegations to the effect that the teaching of 
such subversive doctrines have been made, but 
always they have been general in form. No specific 
charges have been brought. 

Your committee has made a close investigation 
of the entire matter and is quite convinced that 
there has been no subversive teaching in the schools. 
This finding is supported by a large number of 
parents and organizations interested in educational 
work who have written to us. 

Your committee asked those who made the alle- 
gations to make their charges in detail and in 
writing and submit them, but no reply has been 
received. 


The Board of Education has reelected Dr. 
Edward Martin, president; Morris E. Leeds, 
vice-president; A. Q. Anderson, secretary and 
business manager, and W. B. Hadley, treasurer. 


THE CASE OF PROFESSOR JEROME 
DAVIS 


Last spring Professor Jerome Davis, of Yale 
University, was notified that he would not be re- 
appointed at the end of this year to the Gilbert 
L. Stark chair of practical philanthropy which 
he has held in the Divinity School since 1924. 

The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is preparing to make an investigation to 
determine whether Professor Davis is not being 
reappointed, as he charges, because of his politi- 
eal and economic beliefs. Neither Professor 
Davis nor any officer of the university will dis- 
cuss the controversy publicly before the report 
of the association is made. 

The official statement announcing the dismissal 
stated that: 

No abridgment of academic freedom or liberty 
of speech is involved in this case. Davis, according 
to the official statement, was ‘‘included in a group 
of members of the faculty in various departments’’ 
who were being notified they would not be reap- 
pointed because of the budgetary situation. 


President James R. Angell and Dean Luther 
A. Weigle, of the Divinity School, have offered 
to make all records available to the Association 
of University Professors and will cooperate with 
the investigation in every way. 
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The four members of the investigating com- 
mittee are: Professor Arthur Holcombe, of the 
Department of Government of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Elliott E. Cheatham, professor of law at 
Columbia University; Professor George H. 
Sabin, of the Department of Philosophy of Cor- 
nell University, and Professor Harry B. Gide- 
the the 


University of Chicago. 


onse, of Economies Department of 

Four members of the American Association of 
University Professors, Charles A. Beard, his- 
torian; Paul H. Douglas, professor of economies 
at the University of Chicago; Edward A. Ross, 
head of the department of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Colston E. Warne, 
professor of economies at Amherst College, made 
a preliminary investigation of the case in which 


they concluded that: 


The nature of the criticisms brought against Mr. 
Davis and harshness of the language employed by 
those who made them reveal an animus and temper 
that are foreign to scholarship—an animus and 
temper not appropriate for university authorities, 
even when they are sorely tried by outside pressures 
and institutional difficulties. 

The circumstances surrounding the dismissal of 
Dr. Davis present positive elements involving aca- 
demic liberties, the rights of the scholar as a citizen, 
and the correct procedure of the university authori- 
This 


is not to say that Dr. Davis is without faults, but 


ties in dealing with such liberties and rights. 


that there is a weight of evidence which greatly 
tips the balance on his side. It is, therefore, fitting 
that the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors should make a thorough examination of the 


controversy. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN AND THE WISCON- 
SIN PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


Ir is reported that the Wisconsin Progressive 
Party, headed by Governor Philip F. La Follette, 
is attempting to force the dismissal of Dr. Glenn 
Frank, president of the University of Wisconsin. 
It has been known since last March that differ- 
ences of opinion have existed between the La 
Follette brothers and Dr. Frank and that there 
has been disagreement among the members of 
the Board of Regents of the university. 

In the fall of 1935 a committee of five mem- 
the State 


Senate to investigate reports of “radicalism” at 


bers was appointed by Wisconsin 


the university. This committee reported that the 
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university was filled with “individuals and go- 
cieties” of a radical tinge and recommended that 
these elements be driven from the campus. Dr. 
Frank has never commented on the report except 
to say that it was “nothing new.” 

It is through the Board of Regents and by 
means of the university budget that pressure is 
being brought to bear upon President Frank. 
Governor La Follette is reported to have said 
that Dr. Frank is “too much of a national figure 
to be a good public servant.” Dr. Frank’s name 
was mentioned for the presidential nomination 
at the Republican National Convention, last 
summer. Definite issues have not as yet been 
made public. 

Student opinion is largely in favor of Dr. 
Frank and it is reported that eight thousand 
students of the total enrolment of ten thousand 
will strike if the President’s dismissal is forced. 

Before Dr. Frank accepted the presidency of 
the University of Wisconsin in 1925 he had been 
editor of The Century Magazine in New York 
He is the author of 
many books, including “An American Looks at 
His World,” “The League of Nations—Prin- 
ciple and Practice” and “Thunder and Dawn— 
Studies in the Outlook for Western Civilization.” 


City for several years. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATION AWARD 
TO WILLIAM McANDREW 

THE American Education Award is presented 
each year at the time of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association by the Associated 
Exhibitors to a person selected because of his or 
her qualifications and outstanding educational 
achievement. The Associated Exhibitors is, as 
the name indicates, an organization composed of 
companies engaged in the promotion and selling 
of equipment, supplies and educational materials 
to the school field. 

The purpose of the organization is to foster a 
closer relationship between those using and those 
manufacturing educational materials and to do 
so in a manner that these materials will better 
meet the needs for which they are intended. 

Past recipients of the American Education 
Award are: 

1928, James W. Crabtree 1933, A. A. Stagg 

1929, Susan Dorsey 1934, Walter Damrosch 

1930, Randall Condon 1935, Jane Addams 

1931, P. P. Claxton 1936, Lorado Taft 

1932, Dr. A. E. Winship 
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The award for 1937 will be made to Dr. Wm. 
MeAndrew, whose professional biography is 
given as follows: 


William McAndrew: Born Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
August 20, 1863. Graduated State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti; A.B., U. of Michigan, 1886 
(Phi Beta Kappa). Teacher, later principal, 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, 1887-1891. 
Sup’t. Schools, St. Clair, Michigan, 1886-1887. 
Dist. Passenger Agent, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, 1891- 
1892. Prin., Pratt Institute High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York, 1892-1898. Organized Washing- 
ton Irving High School, New York City, and 
principal until 1914. Asso. Sup’t. Schools, New 
York City, 1914-1924. Sup’t. of Schools, Chi- 
cago, 1924-1928. Editor, Educational Review 
section of SCHOOL AND Society, 1928-— 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Dr. Frep ENGELHARDT, Andover, Yale and 
Columbia graduate and since 1924 professor and 
head of the department of educational adminis- 
tration at the University of Minnesota, was 
unanimously elected president of the University 
of New Hampshire by the Board of Trustees 
in special session on December 11. 

Ile was immediately informed, by telephone 
to Minneapolis, of his election by Roy D. 
Hunter, president of the Board of Trustees 
and acting president of the university, and his 
acceptance was relayed by President Hunter to 
the assembled trustees. The session was at- 
tended by all members of the board, including 
Governor H. Styles Bridges, excepting Charles 
If. Hood, of Boston, whose absence was due to 
illness. New Hampshire’s new president suc- 
ceeds Dr. Edward Morgan Lewis, who served as 
head of the university from September, 1927, 
until his death last May. 

Dr. Engelhardt is fifty-one years old, a native 
of Naugatuck, Conn., graduate of Phillips 
Andover Academy, recipient of the bachelor 
degree from Yale in 1908, and of the degrees 
of A.M. in 1915 and of Ph.D. in 1924 from 
He began his academic 
career as an assistant instructor in physics, his 
major subject, at Yale immediately following his 
graduation. After serving Yale for one year, he 
was engaged as teacher and principal of public 
secondary schools in New York and in private 


Columbia University. 
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schools in Pennsylvania and Illinois. In 1919 he 
was named inspector of elementary education in 
the New York State Department of Education 
and a year later entered the service of the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Edueation as di- 
rector of its bureau of administration, in which 
capacity he served until 1922. He became act- 
ing dean of the College of Liberal Arts at the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1922, which post 
he left in 1924 to become professor of educa- 
tional administration at the University of Min- 
nesota. He has served as visiting professor at 
the summer sessions of George Peabody Col- 
lege, University of Winnipeg and Stanford 
University. 

During the World War, Dr. Engelhardt was 
appointed an officer of coast artillery, reaching 
the grade of major, in which grade he fune- 
tioned as inspector of instruction for the officers 
in training at the heavy artillery school at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia. During his service at Fort 
Monroe, his was the responsibility of compiling 
and distributing all the literature for the use 
of SATC units of coast and heavy artillery. 

Dr. Engelhardt is the author of a long list of 
publications, including an authoritative work on 
publie school business administration which he 
prepared with his brother, Professor N. L. 
Engelhardt, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
in many American universities. 
ducted college and school surveys in many cities 
in the West, and from 1930 to 1932 was spe- 
cialist in administration of the national secon- 


His text-books are said to be standards 
He has con- 


dary school survey commission. 

Dr. Engelhardt’s candidacy was endorsed by 
several college presidents in New England and 
the Middle West, and by national, regional and 
state leaders in secondary and higher education. 
His colleagues at Minnesota gave strong endorse- 
ments to his candidacy. President L. D. Coff- 
man, nationally known and respected head of 
the University of Minnesota, calls Dr. Engel- 
hardt “one of two or three best students in 
America of educational administration.” 

The new head of the University of New Hamp- 
shire is a member of a number of national and 
regional professional educational organizations, 
of Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, Alpha 
Sigma Phi and of the Masonic fraternity. 
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No date has been set for his assumption of 


the duties and 


though it is expected that he will be able to 


presidential responsibilities, 


terminate his duties at Minnesota so that he 
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and Mrs. Engelhardt may begin their Durham 
residence in the early spring. In the meantime, 
Acting President Hunter will continue to preside 


over the university. CORRESPONDENT 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Apportt LAWRENCE LOWELL, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, celebrated his 
eightieth birthday on December 12. <A dinner 


in his honor was given the following evening by 


the corporation and overseers of the university, 


and on December 14 the annual dinner in his 


honor took place at Lowell House. 


Dr. ALFRED NorTH WHITEHEAD, since 1924 
professor of philosophy at Harvard University, 
who is now seventy-five years old, will retire with 
the title professor emeritus next September. 
He will also resign as senior fellow in the Society 
of Fellows. 


sions of the American Philosophical Association, 


It is planned that the annual ses- 


which will be held in Cambridge on December 
28, 29 and 30, be in his honor. 


Dr. Mitprep HeLeNn McAFEE, the new presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, was the guest of honor 
on Deeember 3 at a luncheon in New York City 
given by the Alumnae Committee of Seven Col- 
Women. Dr. Noble Mae- 


Cracken, president of Vassar College, presided. 


for Henry 


leges 


THE University of Puerto Rico will confer an 
honorary degree on Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, who is ex- 
San 


Columbia University 


pected to arrive for a three-day visit at 
Juan on December 21. 
conducts a School of Tropical Medicine at San 


Juan. 


Dr. ERNEST W. BurtTEeRFIELD, Connecticut 
State Commissioner of Education, has been ap- 
pointed to sueceed Dr. Vierling Kersey as Cali- 
fornia State Superintendent of Publie Schools. 
Dr. State 


Superintendent since 1929, recently accepted the 


Kersey, who has been California 


superintendeney of the schools of Los Angeles. 


Dr. A. 
pointed Minnesota Deputy State Commissioner 


B. CALDWELL, who was recently ap- 


of Edueation, took up his work on November 12. 
He sueceeds Paul 8S. Amidon, who on Septem- 
ber 1 became superintendent of schools at St. 


Paul. Dr. Caldwell has been research directoy 
of the educational problems of the CCC in the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


THE Rev. Dr. C. SYLVESTER GREEN was in- 
stalled on December 1 as president of Coker 
College, a Baptist institution for women at 
Hartsville, S. C. Representatives of forty-six 
educational institutions were present. Dr. Sam- 
uel Chiles Mitchell, professor of history at the 
University of Richmond and formerly president 
of the University of South Carolina, delivered 
the principal address. 


THE Rev. ALLEN J. Bascock, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has been named vice-rector of the Amer- 
ican College in Rome, taking the place of Mon- 
signor Joseph Breslin, of the New York diocese. 


Dr. GeorGE B. PEGRAM, professor of physics 
at Columbia University, has been appointed dean 
of the Graduate School, the appointment being 
effective on January 1. He will be in charge of 
the non-professional graduate faculties of politi- 
cal science, philosophy and pure science. He 
has been acting dean since the death of Professor 
Howard Lee MeBain on May 7. 


Dr. Atvin EvuricH, who last year was as- 
sistant to President L. D. Coffman in the absence 
of Dean Malcolm Willey, has been promoted to 
an associate professorship and has been made 
assistant dean of the College of Education of 
the University of Minnesota. Dr. Boynton, 
assistant to Dr. Harold S. Diehl before he be- 
came dean of the medical sciences, has been 
promoted to take Dr. Diehl’s former place as 
director of the University of Minnesota Student 
Health Service. 


Dr. Epona Rickey Lorz, of the department 0! 
education and psychology at Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, has become assis- 
tant professor and director of the Experimental 
Laboratory in the department of psychology 4 


Kent State University, Ohio. 
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New appointments at the American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., for the current year in- 
clude: Dr. Leon C. Marshall, formerly of the 
Johns Hopkins University, professor of political 
economy; Dr. Carl Fritz Mann, of the Univer- 
sity of Cologne, professor of political economy ; 
Dr. Eugene Anderson, associate professor at the 
University of Chicago, professor of European 
history; Dr. Ben A. Arneson, professor at the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, visiting professor of 
political seience; Dr. A. B. Potorf, professor at 
Hamline University, professor of religion; Dr. 
R. S. Sackett, of the New Jersey College for 
Women, assistant professor of psychology. Dr. 
William B. Holton has been promoted from an 
associate professor of chemistry to the rank of 
professor. 

Dr. F. A. CAVENAGH, professor of education 
in the University of Reading, has been appointed 
as from September 1, 1937, to a chair of edu- 
cation at the University of London, tenable at 
King’s College. 

JouN TrAILL CHRISTIE, head master of Rep- 
ton School, has been appointed head master of 
Westminster School, London, in succession to 
Dr. Costley-White, who was recently appointed 
to the eanonry of Westminster. 


JouN F. Bouanp, of Dunmore, has been ap- 
pointed edueational adviser in the industrial 
education division of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruetion. 


Joun W. Herring has been made supervisor 
in the Adult Edueation Bureau of the New York 
State Education Department. 


SHERMAN SMITH, assistant professor of civil 
engineering at the University of Toledo, has 
been named city traffie manager of Toledo, fol- 
lowing a competitive examination. 


Dr. F. C. Gruser, instructor in English at 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed director of the “eultural Olym- 
pies” to be conducted by the School of Eduea- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania. Mem- 
bers of the committee selected to conduct the 
“Olympies” are Dr. John H. Minnick, dean of 
the School of Edueation; Samuel S. Fleisher, 
founder of the Graphie Sketch Club, who origi- 
nated the eultural Olympics idea; George H. 
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Johnson, president of Lit Brothers, who is 
financing the competition; Dr. E. D. Grizzell, 
professor of education; Dr. John Dolman, pro- 
fessor of English, and Edward W. Mumford, 
secretary of the university. 


Dr. Ernest W. Burrerrietp, Connecticut 
State Commissioner of Education, was elected 
president of the National Council of State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction and Com- 
missioners of Education, at the recent meeting 
in Chattanooga, Tenn. Other officers elected 
were Dr. C. A. Howard, Oregon State Super- 
intendent of Schools, vice-president ; Dr. Sidney 
B. Hall, Virginia State Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion, secretary; Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, Colo- 
rado State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and H. E. Hendrix, Arizona State Commis- 
sioner of Education, members of the executive 
committee. 


THE Delegate Assembly of the Minnesota 
State Teachers Association has elected Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, of the Hiawatha School, Minne- 
apolis, as president of the association, and 
Superintendent Lewis E. Harris, Floodwood, 
as vice-president. 


Miss JEANIE M. Pinckney, chief of the 
Bureau of Nutrition and Health Education at 
the University of Texas, was elected president 
of the Texas State Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Association at the recent meeting at Fort 
Worth. 


Dr. ELwoop Murray, associate professor of 
speech at the University of Denver, was elected 
president of the Western Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech at the annual meeting, held on 
November 1 at Pasadena, Calif. 


Dr. MartHa McCuesney Berry, founder and 
director of the Berry Schools at Mount Berry, 
Ga., was inducted into honorary membership of 
the Beta Pi Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, the 
honorary education society, at a dinner given 
on December 5 by the School of Education of 
New York University. 


OpeLt SHEPARD, Goodwin professor of En- 
glish at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., will 
receive the centenary prize of $5,000 given by 
Little, Brown and Company for his manuscript, 
“Pedlar’s Progress: The Life of Bronson Al- 
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cott.” The work will be published in 1937, when 
the company celebrates the completion of one 
hundred years of book publishing under the 
names of its founders. 

Tue Associated Grocery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of America, at their annual banquet on 
December 1 in New York City, presented to Dr. 
George R. Minot, professor of medicine at the 
Harvard Medical School, its annual award for 
research in the field of nutrition leading to the 
prevention of disease and the advancement of 
health. The selection of Dr. Minot was made by 
the following committee: Dr. George R. Cowgill, 
professor of physiological chemistry, Yale Uni- 
versity, chairman; Dr. James 8S. MeLester, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., past president of the American 
Medical Association; Dr. George W. MeCoy, 
director of the National Institute of Health of 
the U. 8S. Public Health Service; Dr. Mary D. 
Swartz Rose, professor of nutrition, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Dr. Leonard A. 
Maynard, professor of animal nutrition, Cornell 
University. The presentation address was made 
by Dr. Morris Fishbein, Chicago, editor of the 


Journal. 


PROFESSOR THEODORE J. Kreps, of Stanford 
University, represented the United States at the 
technical tripartite meeting on the reduction of 
working hours in the chemical industry, which 
was held at Geneva on December 7. 

Dr. C. C. 
educational psychology at the University of Ken- 


Ross, head of the department of 


tucky, is spending the first part of the year in 
study at the University of Iowa; Mrs. May K. 
Dunean, head of the department of elementary 
education, is working at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Miss Helen Strickland is 


studying elementary education in Germany. 


AT the University of Maine, leave of absence 
has been granted to Herschel Bricker, assistant 
professor of public speaking, to study produe- 
tion and direction in New York City and Cleve- 
land; to Edward F. Dow, head of the depart- 
ments of history and government, to carry out 
Himy B. 


Kirshen, assistant professor of economics and 


research work in Washington; to 
sociology, to complete his work for the doe- 
torate at the University of Wisconsin; to Roy M. 
Peterson, professor of Spanish and head of the 
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departments of the Romance languages, to study 
in France, and to George W. Small, professor 
of English, for work at the British museum and 
the Bodleian Library. 


Dr. CHARLES FENNER, superintendent of tech- 
nical education in the education department at 
Adelaide, South Australia, has leave of absence 
for eight months and plans to leave on a world 
tour under grant from the Carnegie Institution, 


Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, president of 
Yale University, was the principal speaker at the 
fifty-fifth annual dinner, held on December 8, of 
the New York Association of the Alumni of 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 

Tue first Frederick William Reynolds me- 
morial lecture at the University of Utah was 
delivered on December 9 by Dr. Arthur I. 
Beeley, professor of sociology and social edu- 
cation. He spoke on “The Social Forces that 
Shape Our World.” 


THE Thomas Vicary lecture of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England was given on 
December 10 by Dr. George W. Corner, pro- 
fessor of anatomy in the University of Rochester. 
His subject was “Salernitan Surgery in the 
Twelfth Century.” 

Dr. Louis M. Dennis, for thirty-three years 
professor of chemistry at Cornell University, 
until his retirement in 1933 as professor emer- 
itus, died on December 9 at the age of seventy- 
three years. 

Dr. THomas McWILLIAMS, professor emeritus 
of comparative religions at Western Reserve 
University, died on December 8 at the age oi 
seventy-one years. 

Tue Rev. Dr. SamvueEn B. Linuart, who was 
secretary of the University of Pittsburgh for 
thirty years until his retirement last July, died 


on December 11. He was seventy-one years old. 


Dr. Ciuinton Mace Tuomas, for twenty-eight 
years head of the department of philosophy at 
Beaver College, died suddenly on December 4 at 
the age of seventy-eight years. 


Dr. ALBRECHT MENDELSSOHN BartHowy died 
on November 19 at the age of sixty-two years 
The London Times writes: “He bore a name 
famous in German musie, but his chief interest 
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lav in legal studies, and he became a noted 
‘arist. He was appointed professor of interna- 
tions] law at Leipzig in 1904, and removed in 
the following year to Wurzburg as professor of 
civil law and the law of procedure. From 1920 
to 1933 he was professor of international law 
at Hamburg, where he was founder and director 
of the Hamburg Institute of International 
Affairs.” In 1934 on account of conditions in 
Germany he went to Oxford and was elected 
senior research fellow of Balliol College. 


Tue National Council of Geography Teachers 
will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel Syra- 
Syracuse, N. Y., on December 29 and 30. 


Aw International Congress of Child Psychi- 
atry will be held in Paris from July 24 to 28, 
1937, immediately after the International Con- 
zress of Mental Hygiene. The sections with 
their respective topies are: (1) General Psychi- 
The conditional reflexes in child psyehi- 
atry; (2) School Psychiatry—Methods of educa- 
tion conformable to the intelligence troubles and 
character of the child; (3) Juridical Psychiatry 

Mental debility as a cause of juvenile delin- 
queney. The president of the committee of 
organization is Dr. G. Heuyer, 1 Avenue Emile 


atry 


Deschanel, Paris. 

Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that five 
Knights Templar fellowships were established at 
George Washington University on December 5 
by the Edueational Foundation of the Masonie 
Each provides for two years of 
graduate study in government and carries a 
stipend of $1,000 a year. Two such fellowships 
liad been established previously at the university. 


organization. 


Tue board of trustees of the University of 
Delaware has recommended that all salary re- 
ductions for teachers and university employees, 
made four years ago, be restored. The reduc- 
tion, a ten per cent. eut, was made by the state 
legislature for all state employees. Two years 
igo half of the original reduction was restored. 


A Nationan Academy of Educational Sci- 
ences has been established in Cuba in coopera- 
‘ion with the National Seeretariat of Public In- 
Its objects are the investigation and 
study of pedagogical problems; the stimulation 
and publication of studies and investigations of 


struction. 
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pedagogical interest made by its members or 


other persons; the promotion of intellectual ex- 
change among students of education; the encour- 
agement of the founding of archives for Cuban 
pedagogical history and a national library of 
education, and a compilation of a bibliography 
of Cuban pedagogy. Thirty Cuban and institute 
have designated as charter 


professors been 


members. 


ACCORDING to Nature, the Argentine Govern- 
ment has formed a national committee of intel- 
lectual cooperation with the object of promoting 
intellectual cooperation with different countries 
in science, literature, art, education, ete. The 
committee will enter into relations with the In- 
ternational Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
in Paris and the International Office of Eduea- 
tion at Geneva. 

A CORRESPONDENT of The Christian Science 
Monitor quotes from a speech made by Dr. Hans 
Frank, Reich Commissioner for Justice, before 
the recent congress of National Socialist univer- 
sity professors of law, recently held in Berlin. 
He made future 
Jews can not stand as representatives of Ger- 
man justice, and that German jurisprudence is 
reserved for Germans alone—this latter term 
being interpreted according to the racial legis- 
lation of the Third Reich. In new works on Ger- 
man law it will be unnecessary to quote Jewish 
authors, and all German publishers of such 
works must check up immediately on new edi- 
tions. He recommended that from all publie 
libraries and such as are used for study pur- 
poses, the works of Jewish authors should be 
removed, as far as possible. Such works should 


be transferred to the section devoted to show- 
of the Jews and of the 


the announcement that in 


ing the “activities” 
Jewish race. 
Ficures have recently been issued by the 
Soviet Union Year Book Press Service, Nature 
states, relating to the increase in the number of 
Soviet professional workers in the Ukraine. In 


1914, the territory now constituting Soviet 


Ukraine had 44,083 teachers; at the beginning 
of the school year 1936-37 the number had risen 
to 150,000. The number of medical men in 1913 
was 5,192, in 1936 it was 19,266. 
of secondary medical staff in 1913 was 8,357 and 
in 1936, 40,243. In 1934 there were 83,390 engi- 


The number 
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neers and technical experts employed in the 
Ukraine; in 1936 the number had increased to 
116,600. The number of agronomists employed 
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by the Commissariat of Agriculture in the 
Ukraine three years ago was 8,200; in January, 
1936, it was 12,346. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA TO 
SHOOT 
THERE is a tendency in American education to 


think of preparation for citizenship wholly in 


terms of a single subject or of a complex of sub- 
jects, known as “social studies.” In the program 
of the German schools under the National Social- 
ist régime every subject is made to contribute to 
the dominant ideology—a practice which may 
also be found in Communist Russia and Fascist 
Italy. Although extensive changes have been 
made in this and other countries in the content 
of arithmetie instruction in the past generation 
with the purpose of making the subject more 
concrete and practical for every-day understand- 
ing of the social and civie environment, the pos- 
sibilities of utilizing the study of arithmetic for 
purposes of political indoctrination have not yet 
been exploited. One exception may, however, be 
noted. During the war Professor David Eugene 
Smith prepared a pamphlet containing problems 
in arithmetic designed to bring home to the pupil 
the wastage of human and material resources for 
war purposes. Nazi Germany has discovered 
that this idea can be reversed and that even the 
subject of arithmetic can be utilized to develop 
attitudes of preparedness for war. 

This is the principle upon which a small arith- 
metic practice book, “Nationalpolitische Ubungs- 
stoffe fiir den Rechenunterricht,” by Otto Kohler 
and Dr. Ulrich Graf, is based. This book is a 
supplement to the Rechenbiichern by Dr. Ph. 
Lotzbeyer and Dr. A. Molthan (Ehlermann, 
Dresden). Some notion of the contents of the 
176 exercises in this book ean be obtained from 
the following titles selected from the index: 
Genealogical table; protection of workers; pro- 
vision of work; labor service; Germans abroad; 
population distribution and density; soil im- 
throughout the world; 
German self-suffi- 


provement; Germans 
threat to Germany by air; 
ciency ; speed of aeroplanes; aircraft and flying; 
cost of defectives; the army; Jews and the race 
theory; air defence; the Saar territory; military 
defence and the right to arm; and the world war. 


The following examples deal with questions of 
population and heredity, the latter obviously 
linked up with the study of biology, a subject 
which, with German, history, and physical edu- 
cation as pre-military training, is given consid- 
erable emphasis in the curriculum. 


Germany had to surrender to the Allied Forces 
territories with a total population of 5,579,912. Of 
these France got Alsace-Lorraine with 1,874,014 in- 
habitants, Belgium received Eupen-Malmedy with 
60,924 inhabitants, Denmark 166,895 inhabitants 
living in Schleswig-Holstein. The separation of 
Danzig and Memel brought a loss of 470,998 in- 
habitants. The rest went to Poland. (a) What 
population increase did Poland receive? (b) What 
loss in population did Germany suffer in the East 
of the Empire? 

The annual cost to the State is 100 RM for an 
elementary school pupil, 250 RM for a secondary 
school pupil, 1300 RM for an institutional child, 
300 RM for a special school pupil, and 1500 RM for 
a mental defective. Work out the relative cost for 
an institutional pupil, a mental defective, a special 
school pupil, as compared with the cost for an ele 
mentary or secondary school pupil. 

According to recent estimates at least 200,000 
mental defectives are cared for in Germany. (a 
Work out the annual costs (on the basis of th 
previous problem). (b) How many marriage loans 
of 1000 RM each could be made with this sum’ 
(c) An employe with a family of four persons earns 
4200 RM annually. Compare the per capital 
monthly income of the family with the monthly 
cost for a defective. 

Careful estimates indicated that in 1934 Germany 
had 300,000 mental defectives, of whom 4/5 were 
so by heredity, 290,000 feeble-minded (7/10 by 
heredity), 240,000 cripples (1/6 by heredity), 3°, 
000 blind (4/25 by heredity). (a) How many wer 
unsound by heredity in each group? (b) A soum 
married couple has on the average 2-1/10 chil 
dren; a hereditarily sick couple 2-2/5 as many. 
How many children are then born to 1,000 sound 
couples and how many to 1,000 hereditarily sick? 

The population of Europe was distributed accord 
ing to language as follows: 

1810 
Germans 59 millions 
Romance 63 6° 
Slavs 66 «| 


1930 
149 millions 


ce 


1910 
152 millions 
108 sf 
187 si 


oF 6 
926 
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a) How large was the population of Europe in 
h of these years? (b) Indicate the increase or 
in each group. (¢) Calculations indicate 
the increase until 1960 will be: 11 million 
, 12 million Romance, 83 million Slavs. 
What will be the prospective total population of 


? 


(Grermans 


Fourone 


These problems are supplemented by statistics 
on Germans living outside of Germany and in all 
parts of the world and inelude one which aims at 
the development of the right attitude to the Ver- 


sailles Treaty and colonies. 


Germany had by the Versailles Dictate to surren- 


ler all her colonies: 


Population Area 
nies in thousands Sq. m. 
\ Ccucenneaee 7,660 995,000 
S vest Africa 103 835,100 
avr CS 2,753 790,000 
POLAND. 5 acai s\0-o eee 1,033 87,200 
New GUIRER o5:55 0208 533 240,000 
ROMO cccctvcaeaneaus 39 2,600 
k Archipelago. 68 2,500 
via-T b scanimaranas 192 552 
Surrendered 
Mandat Population Area 
MOU in thousands sq. mn. 
PPR os eo aca ees 5,600 945,000 
Belgie. ccccewes 2,060 50,000 
YRUIOM: 60.00 cemas 103 835,100 
BYitign oi. case es 275 90,000 
Os ae Rae 2,478 700,000 
aly UL ore 300 35,000 
PRCHON ics s:40m was 733 52,200 
ig Se Ae 533 240,000 
I 39 2,600 
68 2.500 
192 552 





What was Germany’s total loss in population 


itory? (b) How much did each mandatory 

ive in territory and population? (c) 

many times greater is the surrendered terri- 

han the area of Germany (1933: 471,000 

m.)? (d) Compare the population of Germany 

1933: 66,000,000) with the population in the lost 
2 


S 


rhe first exercise in the book is one on reading 
rge numbers and is based on statistics of the 


During the World War there were called to the 
Germany 13,250,000 men; by Ger- 
11,750,000; by the Allied Enemy 
‘he total number of dead and wounded was: 
5,000,000; wounded, 21,000,000; Germany 
1,808,555 dead and 4,248,000 wounded. 
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Other exercises on the world war include the 
following : 


It is estimated that the direct war costs amounted 
to the following fractions of national resources: 
Germany 14/31, England 1/3, France 11/32, U. 8. 
A. 7/24; arrange these fractions in order of size. 

Of the troops engaged France lost 7/60 dead and 
16/75 wounded; England 1/9 dead and 17/20 
wounded; Germany 4/27 dead and 17/53 wounded; 
arrange the losses in dead and wounded in order of 
size. 


The following problems deal with defence and 


preparedness : 


The peace strength of the armies without reserves 
amounted in 1933 to 1/65 of the total population 
in France; 2/225 in Belgium; 1/175 in England; 
1/106 in Poland; 2/203 in Czechoslovakia. Ger- 
many was allowed to have an army of only 1/660 
of the total population until the announcement of 
the right to arm (Wehrfreiheit). (a) Arrange the 
figures in order and show which country had the 
strongest army. (b) How is the situation changed 
if according to the declaration of the right to arm 
the German army consists of 1/132 of the total 
population (66 millions) ? 

A bombing plane can be loaded with one explo- 
sive bomb of 350 kg, three bombs of 100 kg, four 
gas bombs of 150 kg, and 200 incendiary bombs of 
lkg. (a) What is its load capacity? (b) What is 
the percentage of each type of bomb? (c) How 
many incendiary bombs of 0.5 kg could be added, 
if the load capacity were increased 50 per cent? 

In 1927 (1932, 1934) England had 814 (600, 
2,400) military planes, France 1,286 (1,969, 4,500), 
Italy 577 (1,093, 1,500), U. S. A. 1,063 (1,935, 
4,000), Japan 500 (1,597, 3,000). (a) Arrange 
these figures in the form of a table. (b) What was 
the average annual increase in each country from 
1927 to 1934? (c) What is the percentage of 


increase? 


More exercises are listed under the problems 
of flying and aeroplanes than any other single 
topic. Some of the problems deal with the dis- 
tances between various cities in and outside of 
Germany and the time in which they can be 
reached by air. They also include questions on 
the use of aeroplanes for military purposes: 


An aeroplane flies at the rate of 240 km per hour 
to a place at a distance of 210 km in order to drop 
bombs. When may it be expected to return if the 
dropping of the bombs takes 74 minutes? 
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During the World War the following attacks were 


made by air on German soil: 


Civil population 
Dead 
1 


Attacks 
it ee 8 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Bombs Wounded 


42 


bet Ce et be Ce 


“f-l 


dead had to be 


mourned in each year, in round numbers? (b) How 


(a) How many (wounded ) 
many dead (wounded) were there to each 100 bombs 


(ce) Add up the total of at- 
tacks (dead) and from it find the number of dead 


(in round numbers) ? 


on the average of the war years for each attack. 
Note that in the last three years because of im- 
proved methods of defence against air attacks the 
losses were relatively smaller. 

For protection of homes against air raids in a 


metropolis 400,000 trained persons are needed. 


of 30 in 


The training should be completed in four 


They are trained in groups one-week 
courses. 
years of 50 school weeks each. How many courses 
must be offered simultaneously ? 

The total weight of a three-story building with 
What 


able to bear for each 


24 m. front and 10 m. depth is 840 tons. 
load must the cellar roof be 
square metre, if it is assumed that the highest pos- 
sible load on the explosion of a bomb is 50 per cent. 
of its total weight and an additional 25 per cent. of 


the weight for the effects of the wreckage? 


It is to be noted that this book of exercises in 
arithmetic is intended for pupils in the first 
three years of the secondary school, that is, 
pupils between the ages of ten and thirteen. 

The authors state in their preface that “The 
have in most eases been 


exercises given here 


tested in the classroom and it has been found 
that our modern youth, boys and girls, stands 
much closer to and shows a greater interest in 
such problems than the corresponding classes did 
only a few years ago. In general the groups of 
topics require longer explanation, for which 
Not every 
explanation can, however, be avoided.” After 
and it must 


there is not time in the elassroom. 


reading the examples in this book 
be remembered that all subjects of the eurricu- 
lum are directed to the same end—one wonders 
what kind of a eurriculum the German youth 
would be taught, if the Fuehrer did not so fre- 
quently declare himself to be an ardent devotee 
of peace ! 
I. L. KANDEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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QUACKERY, FOLK-REMEDIES ANp 
EDUCATION 


“It’s a sin to tell a lie-ie-ie!” The crooner 


finishes. The applause of the audience in the 
broadcasting room roars approvingly in thou- 
sands of loudspeakers over the land. Then the 
announcer speaks in a voice that makes all the 
world “Just Pals”: “Sometimes folks get run 
down before they realize it. They’re fundamen- 
tally healthy. But they feel tired, they get 
cross, they have little aches and pains, they're 
not enjoying life as they used to and they don't 
know why. They may not realize it, but maybe 
all their systems need is a tonie, a quick pick-up, 
a seasonal bracer. Thousands of physicians 
recommend Careeno for just such eases. Ask 
your druggist to-day, ete.” So, day after day, 
night after night, the saxophones purr, the sweet 
acridity of the muted trumpets bites into the 
after-beat, and the soothing sales talk beats its 
way softly, steadily, irresistibly into the millions 
of brains. 

In the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia 
3ritannica (1910) there is a fifteen-line article 
on “Quacks.” In the fourteenth edition (1932) 
there is instead a dissertation by two authors 
that is two pages and a line in length—an in- 
crease of 866 per cent. But even more sig- 
nificant is the shift of attention in those fateful 
twenty-two years from “Quacks” as individuals, 
isolated practitioners, to the menace of “Quack- 
ery,” a large-scale industry. 

The reader may find for himself in the four- 
teenth edition the story of the use of worthless 
or dangerous drugs in patent medicines and 
“eures”; the effective air of mystery with which 
quack practices are often surrounded; the cap- 
italization of certain tendencies of modern medi- 
cine, as in electrical treatment, “magnetic belts” 
and radium plaster; the helplessness of posta! 
officials to control sales by mail; the friendly 
attitude of leading newspapers toward “all sorts 
of nostrum advertising for coughs, colds, rheu- 
matism and similar complaints” if not toward 
“fraudulent advertisements of cancer and tuber- 
culosis cures”; the vicious use of testimonials 
“obtainable at a price.” Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor of the Journal of the American Medica! 
Association and contributor of part of the 
Britannica article, writes: “In the headquarters 
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of the American Medical Association is a bureau 
of investigation which carefully investigates the 
claims made for all new methods of medical 
treatment. Here is a ecard index containing 
125,000 eards cross-indexing the various forms 
of quackery practiced in the United States.” 

The conclusion of Walter Sydney 
Lazarus-Barlow, M.D., F.R.C.P., the other 
sritannica contributor on the subject, is this: 
“In the ease of the wealthy and intelligent it 
is difficult to feel sympathy for the sufferer in 
his action, but for the poor and ill-educated who 
often waste time and money only to find them- 
selves at the end in a hopeless condition, sym- 
pathy is great. Yet it is difficult to see how they 
ean be safeguarded. . . . Elsewhere (e.g., in 
legislation has been tried and has 
failed. The real remedy lies in advancement 
of medical knowledge and in education.” (Italies 


So what? 


Prussia ) 


ours. ) 

Well, what is education doing—and specifi- 
eally teachers of health education—toward 
equipping prospective dupes with some measure 
of sales-resistance ? 

The cireumstanees warrant the naming of 
names in class and a discussion of the effects 
of the ingredients of these preparations. But 
obviously it must be decided by each institution 
or school system for itself whether such a direct 
attack is to be made. 

Referring to speeifie concoctions may be the 
most foreeful way of dealing with them. But 
it has the disadvantage of being limited in effect 
to the “remedies” that are named. The teacher 
will wish to go further—to know what general 
predispositions make people susceptible, often 
in spite of a fair degree of education, to the 
outrageous claims of quackery. What popular 
attitudes must be changed before the carnival 
of poisoning and delusion ean be abated? 

An incident in one teacher’s class led to an 
inquiry that startlingly revealed what would 
seem to be one basis for the publie gullibility 
The teacher, in service in a 
Progressive town less than thirty miles from 
New York City, 
sures with a group of fourth-year students. 
The question of the treatment of burns arose. 
And one student quite casually said a very 
strange thing. She said, “Some people have the 


In matters medieal. 


yas discussing first-aid mea- 
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How? 
Un- 


But they’re magic words, and the 


power to take the fire out of burns.” 


b 


“By saying some words.” What words? 
known. 
secret can be told only to a person of the op- 
posite sex, when the holder of the secret expects 
to die soon. 

Two questions presented themselves: How 
much such folk-lore is floating about in the 
minds of these students and of their families? 
What is the effect of such beliefs on health 
habits? 

The first of these questions could be settled by 
direct inquiry. The teacher explained the un- 
real nature of the “cure,” and suggested that 
the students try to make a collection of similar 
The voluminous. They 


beliefs. results were 


threw a beam of light into far corners of the 
popular mind and revealed there some of the 


preconceptions that make possible the almost 


modest but not 


incredible chicanery of big-business quackery 
Seeing these children from 
poverty-stricken homes, bearing the heritage of 
immemorial chimney-corner remedies, one under- 
stood how crooners and comedians would later 
sell them “tonies.” Perilously weak must be the 
concept of a cause-and-effect relationship be- 
tween medication and its physiological effects, 
when the remedy for “coughs” is this: “Get a 
Sew it in a small cotton bag. 
When the worm dies 


live green worm. 
Tie it around the throat. 
the cough will go.” 

How many mothers have treated diphtheria 
with this remedy for “sore throat”: “Wrap salt 
pork or bacon around the throat. Plenty of 
salt and pepper.” Nor does this treatment of 
tumors suggest a happy prognosis: “Tie a horse 
hair around the base of the tumor when it is 
small.” 

Some other “cures,” ranging in their character 
from the tragic to the laughable, are as follows: 


Colds: Chop up some onions and put them in two 
paper bags. Tie a bag on each foot. Leave on 
over night. 

Warts: 1. Split a bean into two parts. With one 
part rub the wart. Throw the bean in the fire. 

2. Tie knots in a string held over the wart. 
Bury the string. 

3. Spit on a piece of string and put it in your 
pocket. When the string rots, the wart will drop 
off. 
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4. Touch the wart with a soiled dish cloth. Bury 
the cloth. When it rots, the wart will drop off. 

5. Steal a piece of meat or a potato. Rub it on 
the wart. When it 
decays, the wart will disappear. 

6. Rub the wart with milk weed. 

7. Take as many beans as you have warts. 


Bury the meat or potato. 


Put 
When 
some one finds them your warts will disappear and 
the person who finds the beans will get warts. 

8. Steal your mother’s griddle greaser and rub 
it over the warts. Hide the griddle greaser under 
a stone, and when it rots, the warts will go away. 

9, Take a piece of thread from the clothing of 
Chew on the thread and 


them in a bag and drop them along the road. 


the person who has warts. 
say some magic words [not known to the student]. 
Then put the thread in the person’s pocket, and 
when the thread rots the warts disappear. The 
better grade the thread is, the longer it will take 
to rot. A person can tell the magic words when 
he thinks he is going to die. 


colds: Slice onions in a dish, cover with 
The 


Babies’ 


sugar, and bake in the oven until brown. 


syrup is fed to the baby. 
Earaches: 1. When 
it is well baked, squeeze out the heart and put it 


Bake an onion in the oven. 


in the ear. 

2. Cut the fat from a rabbit and fry it out in 
the oven. After the grease cools a little, pour three 
drops in the ear. 

3. Blow smoke in the ear. 

4, Beat an egg-yolk ina dish. Hold the egg-yolk 
to the ear. 

5. Pour warm milk in the sore ear. 
Place a hot-water bottle on 


Hold a piece 
of toast over the ear. 
the other ear. 
6. Pour hot rabbit grease in the sore ear. 
Headache: 1. 


vinegar, salt, and 


Dip a piece of brown wrapping 
paper in pepper. Place the 
paper on the forehead. 

2. For a severe pain in the back of the head 


apply leeches. 


Fever: 1. Chop onions and apply them to the 
forehead and the back of the neck. 

2. String burdocks and wear them around the 
neck, 

3. Apply raw onions to the wrist. 


Nose bleed: Stuff a cobweb in the nose. 

Whooping cough: Apply skunk grease and sugar 
to the throat. 

Infection: Apply raw tomato. 


Boils or pimples: Apply the inner membrane of 


a hard-boiled egg. 
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Rheumatism: Herb doctor’s treatment (see also 
two other remedies below). 

Goiter: Wear amber beads. 

Paralysis: ‘‘ Witch doctor says something.’’ 

Toothache: 1. Put baking soda in the eavity, 
Pour vinegar over it. 

2. Put garlic on the tooth. 

Ringworm: 1. Rub with juice of egg plant. 

2. Dip a penny in vinegar, and rub the sore 
with it. 

Sty: 1. Apply hot tea leaves. 

2. Rub the sty with a gold wedding ring. 

3. Dip a gold wedding ring in the saliva that is 
in the mouth in the morning. Rub the sty with it. 

Fever sore: Put ear wax on it. 


Sore throat: Apply kerosene and sugar. 


The overlapping of remedies that are merely 
part of home-lore and those which are in the 
realm of professional quackery is evident in the 
references to the herb doctor and the witch 
doctor. 

We have too much taken it for granted that 
such fantasies are no longer part of the mental 
lumber of car-driving, radio-listening moderns. 
But once the nature of these pathetic fallacies 
has been explained to a class and a few examples 
have been given, others come thick and fast— 
clear enough proof of the need for instruction 
in the nature of such beliefs. Perhaps the point 
is best made by the comment of a cook who was 
told of one “cure” for rheumatism as follows: 
“Cut a Bermuda onion in half. With each piece, 
rub the sore parts.” The cook paused in the 
wiping of a skillet and laughed a Homeric laugh. 
“That’s funny. Stupid. What good would it 
do to rub something on the outside? You got 
to take the electricity out of it.” Question put: 
How do you cure rheumatism by taking out the 
electricity? Answer: By carrying a potato in 
your pocket. No matter how alert we are to the 
errors of others, we are often not aware how 


wrong our own lifelong axioms may be. 

On this front the duty of the school is clearly 
cut out. First an explanation, perhaps with the 
use of examples contained herein, of the nature 


of these pseudo-therapies. Then discussion in- 
volving the collection of examples from the class, 
work that is likely to be entertaining to all con- 
cerned. Finally emphasis on the need for 
authorized medical advice when in doubt, pat- 
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ticularly with ailments of long standing. The 
possibility of connecting this project with the 
direct attack on quackery is obvious. 


Even if the medical folk-lore that is communi- 
cated from person to person is in decline, the 
portion that remains is fertile ground for the 
implantation of medical advertising-lore that 
takes whatever form profits dictate. And in the 
face of all warm talk of enlightenment by a 
universally available press and radio, we see 
those agencies doing their share to propagate a 
particularly vicious kind of ignorant action. 
Compared with the high-pressure sales methods 
of our time, the naive technique of cireus dis- 
pensers of Indian snake-oil and magical and 


CONFERENCES 


CONFERENCE ON LIBERAL ARTS CUR- 
RICULA AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF KENTUCKY 

Upon invitation of President F. L. MeVey, 
of the University of Kentucky, thirty or more 
presidents and deans of Kentucky colleges and 
universities met at the university on October 19, 
1936, for the purpose of meeting President 
MacCracken, of Vassar College, and of consid- 
ering under his guidance problems of curricula 
in liberal arts colleges. In the morning, from 
ten o’clock until after twelve, President Mae- 
Cracken after outlining his own philosophy of 
liberal education and indicating its implications 
for curricula and methods of teaching answered 
the questions of those present and commented 
on various suggestions advanced. 

[t is probably not doing President Mac- 
Cracken justice to attempt a digest of his re- 
marks, since they were extempore and since the 
give-and-take of the discussion was so rapid as 
to make accurate notes impossible. At the out- 
set he laid down certain general principles, one, 
that knowledge is both a science and an art, and 
that there is a science of every art and an art in 
He quoted Einstein’s word with 
approval, that science should be pursued for the 
sake of the pleasure derived. He did not like 
current opinions that seemed to divide materials 


every science. 


of the curriculum into disciplinary and non- 
Musie and art are discipli- 
nary, as well as are others. 


disciplinary ones. 
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semi-magical elixirs seems quaint, almost an 
agreeable relic of an age of innocence. 

A eynie would say that the spectacle deserves 
the coarse and bitter laugh of a Smollett: The 
clever young men are trained in universities 
largely supported by public funds. At last ex- 
pert in the ways of the human heart, they 
emerge to saddle their fellow-men with aleohol— 
or dope-ridden nostrums or merely ineffective 
concoctions that lull the ailing into a false sense 
of security and so eventually plunge them into 
the depths of utter hopelessness. 
some elements in education that will dare to 
meet the challenge? 


Are there 


DorotHy RABLEN 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


AND MEETINGS 


Science may be characterized as an effort to 
generalize, while art is an effort to particularize. 
To what extent is science a science and art an 
art? What place shall be assigned to the two 
great fields in liberal education? The answer, 
President MacCracken said, lies in these distine- 
tions. Science has its place to the extent that 
it generalizes and art to the extent that it par- 
ticularizes. The purposes of the liberal curricu- 
lum should be to use science to enable the student 
to generalize and to use art to particularize and 
to train in essential methods. 

This point of view led to the conclusion that 
instruction, to be effective, must be thorough. 
While the present popular trend to survey and 
orientation courses may have some justification, 
they do not seem to belong in the lower division 
of the liberal college to the extent of displacing 
well-constructed and well-conducted particular 
subject courses, because of their inherent qual- 
ity of superficiality. They might belong in the 
secondary school or if in college, in the senior 
A 


year, or in the program of adult education. 
single discipline thoroughly pursued is better 


than a superficial survey. Liberal education 
means working out in science, for instance, 
toward generalization. Cream skimming in the 
freshman year tends to make a senior out of a 
freshman before he is ready for it. The liberal 
process is a maturing one. 

This means that the liberal process, in addi- 
tion to its goal, has an appropriate method of 
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instruction. Attitude-taking becomes essential. 
The individual is cultured to the extent that he 
identifies himself with his subject. He becomes 
broadly cultured to the extent that he relates 
himself to other subjects. What is science and 
what are its methods are better answered for the 
student by a great man like Agassiz in his teach- 
ing. The general course, like travel, is one 
method of approach to knowledge, but for lib- 
eral culture there is something better. 

Of another present-day trend, the comprehen- 
sive examination, President MacCracken gave 
his hearty approval. Here is the means for 
effecting accumulative experience consciously 
reviewed and harmonized and held in attention 
until maturity is realized. While we have gotten 
inspiration for this project from abroad we still 
must work it out for ourselves in our own way 
and conforming to American conditions of life. 

After a delightful luncheon at the home of 
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President and Mrs. MeVey, where the discuys- 
sion, while for the most part along more genera] 
lines, still touched upon the problems of liberal] 
education, the group again resumed its delibera- 
tions. President MacCracken was absent, but 
the discussion continued. Does the president's 
basic philosophy condemn the general courses, 
now of so much interest? If this group is any 
criterion it must be said that the “surveyors” 
have not yet won the battle. 

All those who attended the conference were 
enthusiastic over it. They were grateful to 
President MacCracken for his presence and 
guidance and to President MeVey for having 
called them together. They were of the opinion 
that group meetings of this size and character 
are perhaps more fruitful than are larger and 
more formal ones. 

Paut P. Boyp 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


QUOTATIONS 


KEEP THE SCHOOLS OUT OF POLITICS 

DISPLACEMENT of the present appointive 
Board of Public Edueation by school directors 
elected by popular vote could hardly do other- 
wise than plunge the publie school system of 
this city into polities. 

In public education politics has no rightful 
place. A school system ruled by party polities 
is something distinctly not to be desired by any- 
one but the politicians. For this reason renewed 
agitation led by Mayor Wilson for abolition of 
the existing set-up is unlikely to have wide sup- 
port from the people generally. 

Defects in the present management of school 
affairs or in the code under which it operates 
presumably could be corrected without making 
radical changes in the system of control and 
handing the schools over to the politicians. 

Selection of the 
by the 
be open to reasonable argument for and against. 


3oard of Education members 


Soard of Judges is a method that may 


The fact remains that under this system, over a 
period of many years, men and women of high 
standing and devoted to the cause of edueation 
That they 


have labored for the most part wisely and in- 


have been appointed to the Board. 


defatigably is proved by the success they have 


attained in placing our schools on a high ranking 
basis. 

The Board’s administration has not escaped 
criticism at times with reference to details of 
its operating policy. It has been contended that 
the Board, not being an elective body, should not 
have the authority to tax the people. Whether 
this taxing power, separate and apart from that 
of City Council, should be continued is a proper 
subject for debate. 

Criticism along these or other lines, however, 
should not be made the excuse for wiping out, 
without consideration of all the factors involved, 
a system that on the whole has managed our 
publie schools with a high degree of efficiency. 

An elective school board would mean, if poli- 
ticians were to have their way, a politically 
administration, with every 


dominated school 


office in the publie schools from superintendent 


to janitor placed on the patronage counter, with 


teachers dependent upon ward politicians for 
their jobs and with machine polities in control. 
There surely is nothing in such a prospect to 
hold any attractions for the people who foot the 
bills. 
It is encouraging to note that current talk of 


ripping out the school board appears to be re- 
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ceiving a paucity of support. The movement, 


if properly understood, is likely to be as un- 
popular as it is unsound. 

The State Legislature is the agency which 
must make changes, if any are to be effected, 
The code now in opera- 
There 


in the school system. 
tion was enacted by the Legislature. 
should be room within that code, by the process 
of amendment, for any changes or improvements 
that may be necessary, without opening the door 
to the political spoilsmen.—The Philadelphia 


l 


In quire f. 
A BOGEY HANGOVER 

A HANGOVER of hysteria now reveals itself in 
the capital of a nation that was once dedicated 
to freedom of diseussion, religion and education. 

Because a couple of school magazines pub- 
lished some information about the Russian form 
of government, school officials in the District of 
Columbia have stopped their distribution. 

The articles deal objectively with Communism 
and tell of industrial development in Russia, but 
point out that standards of living are extremely 
low as compared with America, and refer to the 
dictatorial character of the government and to 
Stalin as dominating the nation “to as great an 
extent as does Hitler in Germany and Mussolini 
in Italy.” 

They are part of a series on various forms of 
government throughout the world, democracy 
and fascism already having been treated. The 
publications, the Weekly News Review and 
he American Observer, are circulated widely 
schools, being edited by 
a former Kansas State 


through American 
Walter E. Meyer, 
Teachers College professor and member of the 
United States Tariff Commission. They are as 
lar from being of the propaganda type as any 
we have ever seen. 

Now here is a situation that would be unbe- 
lievable if it were not right before our eyes; a 
situation which in a country that prides itself 
on its education keeps from publie school pupils 
iformation about what is going on in a nation 
of 150,000,000 people which oceupies one-fifth 
of the earth’s surface, and which to-day is one 
of the chief danger spots in a war-threatened 
world. 

Une of the most eurious of the aspects is that 
the school authorities ean’t be blamed. For they 
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are simply playing safe in face of a law—the 
so-called red rider—which in light of the recent 
election seems now so fantastic. It was the 
product of that brief spasm of hysteria which 
was quieted, we trust forever, by the November 
returns. 

Tom Blanton, the author, is now out of public 
life, flicked into oblivion during last summer’s 
primaries by the same wind of popular revul- 
sion which, gaining hurricane force by general 
election time, swept out all the bugaboos of alien- 
ism that a misguided and unattuned opposition 
had conjured up. 

So it’s a happy thing to know that the red 
rider business in the District where our nation’s 
lawmakers meet is, as the saying goes, of few 
days and full of trouble. 

It won’t be long after Congress meets before 
that spectacle is ended.—The New York World- 
Telegram. 


THE TEACHER’S DOLLAR 


TEACHERS in the publie schools of Hartford 
rebelled when they received questionnaires an- 
swers to which would tell how they spent even 
the last cent of their salaries, or at least would 
include a guess at it. The questions were framed 
in a manner to make it easy for the teachers not 
So, under “House Opera- 
eost of the re- 


to forget anything. 
tion,” there was space for the 
Under “Gifts and Donations” 
a statement of 

Financial aid 


moval of garbage. 
came a call, among others, for 
the cost of Christmas presents. 
to dependents was to be reported. And when it 
‘ame to “Miscellaneous Needs,” barber and 
beauty parlor service and tooth paste were not 
to be overlooked. In view of the wide range of 
the questions, there would seem to be no reason 
to doubt the truth of the statement that “the 
total of the above items should equal your in- 
come in most eases.” As to the other cases, it 
would be interesting to know what they are 
supposed to be. 
The immediate 
brought into print some comment tart and sar- 
vastie: “If this isn’t regimentation, what is it?” 


reaction of the teachers 


“After all, we’re not supposed to be living in 
Russia.” “We’ll be glad to answer these ques- 
tions—when policemen and firemen answer them 
too.” “Well, I use tooth powder, so I won't 
have to tell them what I spend for tooth paste.” 
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“We’re only teachers, so the privacy of goldfish 
is all right for us.” “What! No finger-prints 
wanted ?” 
3ut it appeared that the revolt was not unani- 
mous. An element in the teaching force took 
the position that if they answered the questions 
it would be apparent that they were working for 
little more than Explana- 
tions were offered by the school authorities that 
the decision whether or not the questionnaires 
answered the teachers 
They were also told that their re- 
plies would be confidential, to be seen only by 
those who tabulated the results of the survey. 
The trouble grew out of the methods of Dr. 
George D. Strayer and a group of research 


subsistence wages. 


should be rested with 


themselves. 


workers from Columbia University who have 
been engaged to make a study of the Hartford 
school system. They have made such surveys in 
other places, including Holyoke and Watertown 
in Massachusetts. 
upon to determine what should be the minimum 
It is pointed out that 


The questionnaires are relied 


salaries of the teachers. 


THE UNDERCLASS YEARS AT 
PRINCETON! 

In recent years Princeton has endeavored to 
improve the work and fan the scholarly interest 
of students in freshman and sophomore years by 
extending opportunities by which they may 
progress as rapidly into true college work as 
their previous preparation and ability permit. 
When a school has certified that in its judgment 
the preparation of any of its graduates, who are 
clearly superior students, has gone beyond the 
level of ordinary college preparation, such stu- 
dents are at once placed in more advanced 
courses than are normally open to freshmen. 

In the ease of college subjects not taught in 
secondary schools, freshmen who have stood pre- 
dictively in the upper half of the class have 
been permitted to take one sophomore course 
and those who have stood predictively in the 
upper third of the class have been allowed to 
take as many sophomore courses as their schools 
and our Committee on Admission have consid- 
ered appropriate. In these efforts of our fac- 
ulty to artieulate the work of school and college 


1 From the report of President H. W. Dodds to 
the Trustees of Princeton University. 
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the surveys are conducted on the theory that 
teachers should be paid enough for suitable eyl- 
tural advantages, as represented in expenditures 
for books, membership in professional and non- 
professional organizations, musical instruments, 
travel for recreation and professional purposes 
and so on. 

One may wonder how accurate is some of the 
information gathered into the dragnet of the 
questionnaire. The amounts spent for clothing, 
taxes and transportation may be known to the 
spenders, but how about the lesser items? How 
many know what was spent for tooth paste, for 
“all meals taken away from home,” and “for all 
luxuries not included in other categories”? 


] 


However, should the study result in raising sal- 
aries, Hartford teachers might become recon- 
ciled to the questionnaire. And if the fortunes 
of the teachers are to be shaped in this fashion, 
they may be inspired so to keep records that 
they can report with mathematical exactitude 
the cost of the tooth paste—The Boston 
Transcript. 


we have enjoyed the constant cooperation of the 
schools from which our students come. 

Last year of our 625 freshmen, 196 took one 
sophomore course; 79 took two; 41 took three; 
10 took four, and one took five. Thus more than 
half of the class took at least one course of a 
distinctly college character, containing fresh 
material as distinguished from the usual fresh- 
man courses which represent a continuation 9! 
preparatory school subjects. Such opportunities 
would not have been open to freshmen five or 
ten years ago. 

The department of chemistry for a number 
of years has detailed about twenty of the best 
qualified freshmen in chemistry to a special 
tutor who adapts the program of work to the 
varying states of preparation of the entering 
students. The chairman of the department, in 
his report for the year 1935-1936, gives two 
striking examples of the results of these efforts: 
First, “The outstanding student developed by 
the department in the last decade was attracted 
to the science via this path.” Secondly, “A 
sophomore, drawn this year from the specia! 
freshman class of a year ago, made an outstand- 
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ing record in the second course of organic chem- 
istry in competition with juniors, seniors and 
vraduate students, without having taken our 
introductory course in organic chemistry.” 

The efforts of our faculty along the lines just 
described have earned for Princeton a reputation 
among the secondary schools of the country for 
progressive leadership in individual attention to 
the needs of entering freshmen. 

While the past five years have wrought un- 
doubted improvement in freshman year, the 
social side of freshman life has not been satis- 
factory. Our university dining halls, built 
when our enrolment was a little more than half 
its present size, have been overcrowded. As a 
consequence, meals have been hurried and op- 
portunities for members of the freshman class 
to make friends with each other have been lim- 
ited. It was hardly to be expected that a mem- 
ber of the faculty (often as diffident in introduc- 
ug himself to a freshman as the freshman to 
him) would elbow his way in, no matter how 
much the university might be interested in af- 
lording its new students a chance to meet pro- 

ssors under informal cireumstances outside the 
‘lassroom. 

As a result of a study by a committee of the 
faculty last year, the following plan was ap- 
proved by the faculty and trustees and went into 
ellect at the beginning of the present academic 
year. 

rhe upperelass dining-room and commons 

ave been altered to release space which has been 
ilded to the old sophomore commons and the 

ole turned over to the freshmen. The old 
‘reshman commons have been assigned to the 
The number of upperclassmen din- 


ophomores, 
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ing in commons has been steadily declining and 
no serious hardship has been imposed upon the 
small group of upperclassmen who have been 
asked to surrender a part of their old space. 
The area thus added to the freshman dining 
halls will relieve considerably the crowding at 
meals and provide more common rooms for social 
activities before and after meals. One hundred 
and eighty-six members of the faculty and ad- 
ministration have volunteered to participate in 
a plan designed to give our new students an 
opportunity to meet informally the older mem- 
bers of the university community. Each of them 
has agreed to make it his business to become 
acquainted with four or five freshmen, selected 
on a basis of common interest, soon after the 
opening of college, and to dine with them ocea- 
sionally in freshman commons. It is estimated 
that from six to eight members of the faculty 
will be present at dinner with the freshmen each 
week-day evening. In addition the class has ap- 
pointed a committee from its own members, who 
will from time to time invite members of the 
faculty to take dinner as the guests of the class 
and to make brief talks after dinner. To aid its 
practical success, various officers of the adminis- 
tration have been charged with responsibility 
for the operating details of the new system. The 
service of meals has been improved in an effort 
to emphasize the amenities of dining together. 
The plan can be extended to sophomores only 
in part this year. Next year it is anticipated 
that they too will have the full benefit of the 
plan. Early evidence is that the change has been 
received with enthusiasm by the freshmen who 
in previous years have been handicapped in 
becoming acquainted with faculty and classmates. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF OPTIONAL QUESTIONS 
ON EXAMINATIONS 

Tere is at present in higher education a 
growing interest in determining achievement 
‘trough examination procedures. The exami- 
nution used in this connection serves two main 
urposes: it defines the objectives of study, and 
‘yields an index of the candidate’s attainment 
0! these objectives. The examination may define 


t} 


ie objectives without giving an index which 


accurately describes the candidate; the index 
may contain too large an error to make it mean- 
ingful in individual cases. 

Test technicians are at work to discover and 
eradicate the factors which increase this error. 
Thus, objective tests have been developed to 
minimize the errors caused by unreliable reading 
and to inerease the size of the sample of student 
responses by asking many different questions in 


a short time. Groups working primarily with 
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essay tests, such as the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, have concentrated on improving 
reading procedures to reduce the error intro- 
duced by unreliable reading. 

Because of the time required for the student to 
answer essay questions, it is not feasible to in- 
elude in a three- or four-hour test very many 
different questions. One must base the estimate 
of the student’s ability on his answers to a few 
questions. Consequently, the teacher is fre- 
quently distressed to note that the objectives of 
his course are represented by questions covering 
a very small part of the material with which he 
has attempted to acquaint the class. He thus 
hits upon the device of elaborating his examina- 
tion by asking double the number of questions. 
Because the student can not possibly answer all 
the questions, he is allowed to select the ones 
which he prefers. The examination actually 
taken by the student is even easier than the 
examination without options, so the student is 
happy. The teacher is also happy because the 
increased number of questions better represents 
his course. Many of the examinations of Cam- 
bridge, Harvard, Swarthmore and the College 
3oard, to select but a 


Entrance Examination 


few, are of this sort. However, examinations 
J 
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1936, by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, the traditional free essay question 
directed the student to select one of seven given 
topics as a starting point and to write a ecom- 
position of 350 words. The resulting essays 
were supposedly all graded on the same seale. 
The readers, highly qualified English teachers, 
were given samples of the various qualities of 
papers. Time was devoted to getting the readers 
to use the scale so developed. Each paper was 
then read twice independently. (The reliability 
of reading this question was .55.) Thus, for the 
essays written by the 6,834 candidates, 13,668 
grades are available. 

It is not necessary here to analyze qualita- 
tively the various theme topies offered. How- 
ever, it may be pointed out that when the student 
is allowed to write either on athletics or on 
Shakespeare, he is really given no choice. The 
wise student will guess that a poor job on 
Shakespeare will bring a higher grade than a 
reasonably good job on athletics. Unfortunately, 
the nature of the relationship between this wis- 
dom of selection and the ability to write has not 
been determined. 

Table I gives the results actually obtained. 
Because of the unwillingness of English teachers 


TABLE I 


A COMPARISON OF THE PERCENTAGES OF THE VARIOUS GRADES ASSIGNED TO THE DIFFERENT Essay Topics* 














Essay Topics 











Grades ; Be cae iting C-Coedu- d-—Auto- e—-Shake- f-—Engi- g-Contem- F 
a-Library b-Athletics eation mobile speare neering porary Art Total 
A:4 Be BASH bts 18 bed 14 11 D4 91 ae 18 
Ree a 4 aoe wd aw oe 66 66 64 67 62 62 51 64 
Ae Ree er 16 26 22 22 14 ig 11 18 
1 ) oie rs 100 100 100 100 100 10 100 100 
Number of grades .. 3,500 1,412 914 3,280 3,098 714 750 13,668 
Per cent. of candi- 
dates selecting 
eee? saa aa 26 10 7 24 23 5 5 100 





* The topics actually consisted of longer statements. e 
which may be obtained from the College Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 117th Street, N 


which give meaningful indices with errors suffi- 
ciently small to permit individual description 
do not contain options. 

The the 


options have been discussed elsewhere.’ 


use of 
Evi- 


theoretical objections to 
dence of what actually happens may be of suffi- 
cient value to justify presentation. 

In the English examination given in June, 


1 John M. Stalnaker, SCHOOL AND Society, 42: 
644-647, 1935. 








For the complete statements, see the examination, 
ew York City. 
to admit that a paper is excellent, few high 
grades were assigned. Only three of the 6,834 
papers were judged A+ by the first readers! 
The A grade was also rarely used. Since the 
top four grades were given to only 18 per cent. 
of the papers, these grades are combined in the 
tabular presentation. This peculiar use of the 
grade range may throw light on the psychology 
of the readers, but it does not produce an accu 
rate description of the candidates. 
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The use of optional questions of this type in- 
troduees an additional source of error into the 
“nal score with the result that the index gives 
an inadequate deseription of the candidate. No 
one maintains that these topics offer equal op- 
portunity to the candidate, that the readers 
actually grade them on the same scale or that the 
better students select the topics which receive the 
high grades. It appears from the results that 
the greatest chance for a high grade and the 
smallest chance for a low grade were given to 
those eandidates selecting topics g or e. On the 
other hand, the greatest chance for a low grade 
and the least chance for a high one were given 
those selecting options b, d and c. To choose to 
write on art or Shakespeare was wise. Coeduca- 
tion or athletics or the automobile was a danger- 
ous topie. 

The questions to be raised here are questions 
of Are these themes graded on 
the same seale? Does a B grade on Shakespeare 
equal a B grade on athletics? To what extent 
is the variation in grades caused by the fact that 


measurement. 


TABLE 


‘ COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE SCORES OBTAINED ON TH 
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tainty. The result is that the error contained in 
the final grade is a large one, and the candidate 
is not accurately described by his grade. It is 
possible in post-mortem studies to uncover an- 
swers to some of these questions, but the eandi- 
date has by that time been assigned his grade. 
Furthermore, answers to all the questions raised 
can not be given without elaborate and costly 
experimentation. 

Another investigation made by the College 
Entrance Examination Board in another subject 
carries the study of optional questions a step 
farther.2, The chemistry paper of June, 1935, 
contained eleven questions. The candidate was 
required to answer the first five questions, but 
was allowed to select three of the remaining six 
on which to write. In allowing the candidate the 
choice of three of six questions, the examiner 
actually set twenty different examinations and 
asked the candidate to select the one he liked 
best. 

Table II presents the results obtained for these 
questions. For a criterion measure of the ability 


II 


E VARIOUS OPTIONAL QUESTIONS TOGETHER WITH THE 


ScorES OBTAINED BY THE SAME GROUP ON THE REQUIRED PART OF THE 
JUNE, 1935, CHEMISTRY EXAMINATION 








Optional questions 


Required part§ 





Number of 
candidates 
selecting 
question* 


Question Standard 


deviation 


Correlation 
Reliability with total 
of of other 
7 ques- 
tionst 


Standard 
deviation 


Mean 
eee 
readingt ae 
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5 
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1 
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83 
1009 
1382 


v0n 


e109 09 
7 
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“1 


27.18 
28.90 
31.89 
29.27 


30.07 10.40 





“Each candidate was instructed to select three of the six questions. 
* Determined by the independent second reading of a sample of the books made by readers who did not 


tT the books had been previously read. 


ft 
nv 


t This is the correlation of the score on each question with the total score on the other seven questions the 


andi 


1 
andidat 


e answered. 


red the optional question. 


the better students select the topies yielding 
Are the readers partial to cer- 
tain topies and do they therefore give higher 
grades to these topies? Is it equally easy to 
Write a good composition on each of these topies? 


higher grades? 


Is the great diserepaney in grading just? Can 
it be defended? The answers to these questions 
‘re unknown in the ordinary test situation. One 
‘an not give answers to any of them with cer- 


; The total score does not include the score assigned the question under consideration. 
§The mean and standard deviation on the required part of the examination for the same group who 


of the students in chemistry, we may use the 
score made on the first five questions, which all 
students were required to answer. (The actual 
correlation between the scores on the first five 
questions and those on the last three is .67.) 
If the candidates are divided into six groups 
according to the optional questions selected, the 


2 The statistical work was done under the direc- 
tion of Mr. C. R. Brolyer. 
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most capable group in chemistry, according to 
the most suitable index available—the seore on 
questions 1 to 5—is the group which chose to 
answer question 9. In other words, question 9 
appealed to a superior group of chemistry stu- 
dents. The average grade assigned these stu- 
dents on question 9, however, is lower than that 
assigned to any other of the optional items. 
These superior students were drawn to a difficult 
question and then punished by low grades for 
Ob- 
viously, the resulting grade is not a fair index 
The 


group of students, according to their scores on 


having selected that particular question. 


of the students’ actual ability. poorest 
the first five questions, chose to answer question 
7. Yet, the average score the group received on 
this question is higher than that assigned to 
The 


poor students were attraeted to an easy option 


three other questions of the optional group. 
and given a comparatively high grade. A pro- 
cedure as patently unfair to the candidate ean 
not be made to yield a good measure of the 
students’ ability. 

The extent to whieh a candidate might be 
penalized by his choice of questions depends on 
the pattern of questions seleeted. By selecting 
the three most difficult options, he maximizes his 
penalty. The effect on his total seore is by no 
means insignificant. Table III shows the aver- 
age score for every possible combination of the 
optional questions in contrast to the average 
score obtained by the same grou on the required 
part of the examination. 

The group of 112 students who selected ques- 
tions 6, 7 and 8 were, according to their scores 
on the required part of the examination, the 
third trom the poorest group. However, they 
were assigned scores on this pattern of optional 
topies which ranks them next to the top. Simi- 
larly, many other striking comparisons ean be 
drawn. 

Kxaminations used for the purpose of secur- 
ing an index deseriptive of a candidate's ability 
or attainment must not contain optional or choice 
questions. The use of optional questions ecompli- 
cates in an indeterminate fashion the measure- 
ment problem. The logie of the situation sug- 
gests that options are dangerous. A careful 
study of the evidence obtained from the use of 


options shows the results to be of the order pre- 
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TABLE III 


A COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE SCORES ASSIGNED TH 
VARIOUS COMBINATIONS OF OPTIONAL QUESTIONS 
TOGETHER WITH THE AVERAGE SCORES As- 
SIGNED THE SAME STUDENTS ON THE 
REQUIRED PAR? OF THE EXAMINA- 

TION IN CHEMISTRY IN 
JUNE, 1935 


Number of 
students 
choosing 
combina- 


Mean score 
of same 
group on 
required 
part 


Mean score 
on com- 
bination 


Combina- 
tion of 
questions 
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dicted. If essay examinations are to be used as 
measuring instruments, the sourees of error must 
be subjected to careful study and removed wher- 
ever possible. One such source of error is the 


inclusion of optional questions. Eliminating 
optional questions and asking all students to run 


the same race is a feasible step in improving the 


essay examination. / 
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